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THE IGOR TALE 
ApoupH STENDER-PETERSEN 


For a long time it has been usual to think of the old skeptical school, which 
did not believe in the authenticity of the Igor Tale, as having been silenced 
completely. The picture which had been accepted in regard to Old Russian 
literature, and which actually arose from an as yet incomplete knowledge of 
that literature, changed considerably in the course of time. The progressively 
more thoro investigation of Old Russian literature led to the realization that 
the Igor Tale was by no means without any forerunners or background, as had 
formerly been believed. The literary and stylistic dependence of the Zadons¢ina 
(now newly edited and published by Jan Fréek, Prague 1948) on the Igor Tale 
at once appeared so concrete and self-evident that it admitted no doubt as to 
its antiquity and authenticity. 

So much the greater, therefore, was the surprise of the scholarly world when 
such an outstanding and well-informed Slavicist as André Mazon suddenly 
undertook to ‘unmask’ the Igor Tale as an eighteenth century forgery. He 
gave the first indications of his intention as early as 1932 in Revue des cours et 
conférences, but seriously launched his attack in 1938 and 1939 in several papers 
which appeared in Revue des études slaves (Vols. 18 and 19), of which he is editor. 
He later assembled his efforts in book form, Le Slovo d’Igor (Paris 1940), and 
with new weapons continued his fight in Vol. 21 of his journal. The whole 
campaign was conducted with great scholarship and assurance and doubtlessly 
made an impression on some readers. As early as 1937 A. Briickner, induced 
rather by J. Krzyzanowski’s similar opinions than by Mazon’s first intimations, 
published a paper in Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie (Vol. 14) against this 
new skepticism, but the Second World War prevented an immediate and gen- 
eral discussion of the Mazon theses and arguments. Among the Russian 
scholars especially did these create such a sensation that it seemed inevitable 
that, had circumstances permitted, a vehement controversy would arise. The 
well-known Russian literary historian, Prof. N. Gudzij, published a concise 
reply to Mazon, Najnovisi sproby revizii spravZnosti ‘Slova o polku Igoreve’, 
in the Visnyk (1946) of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, and a year later, a 
longer study on the same subject in Uéenyje Zapiski of Moscow University. 
Prof. A. Orlov, the distinguished connoisseur of Old Russian literature, also 
devoted the last chapter of his book on the Igor Tale (which appeared in 1946) 
to constructive criticism of Mazon’s theory. V. Adrianova-Peretc later de- 
fended the authenticity of the Igor Tale in an essay in the journal Radjans’ke 
Literaturoznavstvo (7-8, 1947). S. Obnorskij, an outstanding scholar of the 
Old Russian language, came forth in his significant book, Oderki po istorii 
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russkogo literaturnogo jazyka star’ego perioda (Moscow 1946), as definitely against 
the theory of Mazon. It had been attacked earlier by P. Miljukov in Poslednije 
Novosti (Paris 1938) and by E. Ljackij in Slavia (Vol. 17, 1940). But a really 
exhaustive and over-all reply to Mazon’s challenge was yet to appear. 

Such a reply now exists in the work to be considered here. Prof. Roman 
Jakobson, known equally as a linguist, a philologist, and a scholar of literature, 
once again broaches the whole complex problem. He realized at the outset 
that a real counterattack against the cleverly constructed arguments of Mazon, 
which after all relied generally on already familiar material, could be accom- 
plished only if such counter-evidence was based on a more or less irreproachably 
emended and interpreted text of the Igor Tale, for it was just the mistakes of 
writing and the obscurities of the text that repeatedly served Mazon as a spring- 
board. Jakobson therefore convoked a group of scholarly associates, and the 
result of their collective work, of which he naturally did the greatest and most 
essential part, is the book, La Geste du Prince Igor’, which has just appeared in 
New York as Vol. s, Annuaire de l’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orien- 
tales et Slaves (Brussels University; distributed by Columbia University Press). 
Even a superficial study of this significant volume serves to convince the un- 
prejudiced reader that Mazon has here received a worthy and really exhaustive 
reply. Jakobson does not let a single one of Mazon’s arguments stand. The 
title page itself hints at the pivotal viewpoint of the whole work since it calls the 
Igor Tale an ‘épopée russe du douziéme siécle’ and thus proclaims its antiquity 
and authenticity in addition to a ‘texte établi, traduit et commenté’. One 
begins a more thoro investigation with real anticipation. 

The book contains first of all a careful and highly important ‘édition critique’ 
of the Igor Tale by Jakobson (38-78), introduced by critical remarks about the 
principles which served as the basis for the edition of the text (5-37) and fol- 
lowed by a thoro analysis of the proposed emendations and conjectures for the 
text (81-96). It is interesting that Jakobson does not confine himself to re- 
constructing the manuscript which must have been the basis of the editio prin- 
ceps by Musin-Pudkin, but also retransposes this text of the Igor Tale from 
the language of the sixteenth century to that of the twelfth, that is to the langu- 
age of the time when the Tale originated (150-78). The critical edition is 
followed by exhaustive historical comments by the historian Marc Szeftel on 
the whole text of the Tale (97-149) and ultimately there is a synthetic study 
by the Russian historian, G. Vernadsky (217-34). Finally, the text is also 
offered in translation into modern Russian by Jakobson (181-200), into French 
by the Belgian Byzantologist, Henri Grégoire (39-79), into English by the late 
Samuel H. Cross (151-79), and into Polish by the well-known poet, J. Tuwim 
(201-16). However interesting the latter three translations may bé, it is never- 
theless the Russian one by Jakobson which attracts the greatest attention of 
scholars since it illustrates his own interpretation of the Tale. The consider- 
ably shorter, but by no means less relevant, second part of the book (235-60) 
contains a comprehensive discussion of the authentiticity of the Igor Tale by 
Jakobson. 
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For obvious reasons, therefore, an appraisal of the whole book must also be 
divided into two sections, corresponding to the two parts of the work—into a 
criticism of the philological treatment of the text, and into a review of the argu- 
ments concerning the authenticity of the Igor Tale. 


1. As far as the manuscript reconstruction which the first editors must have 
had before them is concerned, it was specifically based on a careful comparison 
of the editio princeps of 1800 (represented by the letter P) with the manuscript 
which was prepared for Empress Catharine and which wasa copy of the original 
manuscript (represented by the letter A). Asa result of this comparative study, 
Jakobson arrives at the conclusion that P as well as A for the greater part 
(“excepté une modernisation sporadique de l’ortographe, une interprétation 
fausse de quelque abréviations et un petit nombre de bévues et de fautes d’inat- 
tention’’) renders the text of the MS as it existed accurately and exactly (21). 
But he goes a step further than the evidence of P and A. He believes that the 
sixteenth century manuscript of the editio princeps was ‘une copie immédiate 
d’un manuscrit d’un haut Age’ (25) and that ‘derriére l’adaptation du xvr° 
siécle’ it is still possible to see the traces of an older language and orthography. 
This fact is to be considered particularly in reference to the beginning of the 
text. The most striking obscurities of the text are to be attributed to the 
copyist of the sixteenth century; Jakobson considers it his main task to clarify 
these obscurities and to include the solutions in the text. Thus the text which 
he publishes is not the conjectured copy before the editors, but a text as it would 
have looked if the sixteenth century scribe had not committed any misinterpre- 
tations of the text he copied. Jakobson sets forth the following assumptions 
for his work: 


(1) ‘Il s’agit ...de mettre en valeur toutes les connaissances dont nous munit la riche 
et longue expérience de la philologie russe et de trier les divers ‘amendements’ accoumulés 
au cours d’un siécle et demi.’’ 

(2) ‘Il s’agit de les vérifier, d’abandonner les conjectures injustifiables et de justifier 
celles qui manifestent le plus haut degré de probabilité, en les collationnant avec les pas- 
sages du méme monument, avec les formules similaires qu’on trouve dans les autres textes 
de l’ancienne littérature russe, ou avec les nombreux passages empruntés au Slovo par la 
ZadonScina.”’ 

(3) ‘Il faut aussi...chercher & expliquer les causes pour lesquelles, le cas échéant, le 
texte s’est corrompu au cours des siécles séparant le MS de la version initiale.”’ 


On the basis of these principles Jakobson, with remarkable optimism, thinks 
that it is possible to achieve the goal, that is, such an understanding of the Igor 
Tale that no puzzles or obscurities are left and everything becomes obvious and 
comprehensible. 

Is this aim achieved? I do not wholly share the optimism of the author. 
Such a goal could be attained in two ways only. Either strict evidence must be 
presented for each textual emendation and conjecture, or else the emendation 
in question must be evidently correct. For obvious reasons, however, complete 
proof cannot be shown if it is a question of reconstructing a poetic text of which 
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the only really existing and rather late copy has been lost and if no investigator 
has with his own eyes seen the only ancient, original source, for the proof of 
particular corrections can still be doubted. Only if one is content with plausible 
or very likely supposition can it be said definitely that the Igor Tale is now in- 
terpreted with the greatest possible measure of probability. Even then one 
might still argue over details. 

Jakobson usually desists from transpositions in making the text of the Igor 
Tale clearer. Only in one case, in the very preamble of the Tale (verses 4-5), 
does he take the liberty to suggest a considerable change in word sequence. It 
seems to him more credible that the list of the names of the three princes who 
were glorified by the old minstrel, Bojan, should not be in its present position 
but at the end of the characterization of Bojan. This means that it must be 
transferred from verse 4 to the end of 5. Jakobson refers to some similar ver- 
sions in the Zadon&tina (81) which apparently support his point of view. How- 
ever, the characterization of Bojan consists of a metaphor and an explanation of 
the same, with the list of the princes’ names placed between them. If we were 
to find the metaphor-explanation-list sequence in the Zadon&tina, the proof 
would be convincing. But we find only the second, with the list following it, 
in a passage where the Igor Tale has only the word knjazem. The author of 
the Zadon&tina, who was unable to skip over the list of princes, had to fit it in 
even when omitting the first component, making the proof offered by Jakobson 
untenable. This rather weakly motivated transposition is even more notice- 
able since he otherwise refrains from any transpositions whatsoever. He even 
abstains from using the one which was formerly suggested by Sobolevskij 
and which in itself is not unauthenticated; that is, the transference of the verse 
about the solar eclipse (14-25) in front of the verses about the meeting of Igor 
with his brother Vsevolod (8-13), which brings the second mention of Bojan 
(14) nearer to the first one (2-5). A second and rather obviously correct trans- 
position is accepted by our author in verses 103 and 105 where the dual form 
pogruzista is out of place in the syntactic context. In principle I am always 
against transposition in a text of a hypothetical nature if such transposition 
concerns not the immediate meaning of the text but rather its composition. 

While I approve of the subsequent changes suggested by Jakobson, changes 
which are founded upon a comparison of the two sources P and A, I allow my- 
self to examine critically several conjectures which do not directly stem from 
such a comparison. I add, however, that a comment about each peculiar in- 
stance naturally is not within the scope of this article. To begin with, I stress 
that I am only able to approve of such conjectures which can be supported by 
parallel instances (cf. assumption 2), or which are demonstrable by their ob- 
vious evidence. That an emendation renders an obscure place in the text more 
meaningful is in itself as yet no proof. Since Jakobson does not resist this 
temptation any more than other emendator, it becomes at once clear that I 
cannot follow him in each instance, at least not everywhere with absolute con- 
viction. 

It is well-known that in the preamble of the Igor Tale a request is made (6) 
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‘to begin this tale from Vladimir up to Igor of our day.’ In the text we find the 
word poénem which is attested by both P and A. Since, however, the Igor 
Tale does not actually begin with old Vladimir but immediately with Igor, a 
rather large omission has been supposed in this passage. Jakobson is right in 
not believing in such a lacuna. We find no parallel to this passage in the Za- 
donStina, at least not in the variant L (=Kir.) which Jan Fréek considers the 
original text of that tale. Jakobson, on the other hand, pointing to consider- 
ably later variants of the Zadon&tina where he finds the fragment pomjanem 
Sofona Rezanca (with the name of the author of the ZadonStina), changes this 
expression pomjanem (which is repeated in all M variants without exception) 
to pominem and on the basis of this emendation also exchanges the pocnem of 
the Igor Tale for pominem. The sense which results is good, but real proof is 
lacking. If with Jakobson we understand the text to mean ‘let us then, brethren, 
forgo this tale (povést’ siju) from Vladimir of old to Igor of our day,’ then we 
may well ask to which tale the siju actually refers. The indication that the 
formula from-to is used in the ZadonStina does not help much since it appears 
only in a short annalistic account, that from the Battle of Kalka to the Battle of 
Kulikovo 160 years have passed. Thus it cannot be considered as a reflection 
of the passage in the Igor Tale. I believe that the riddle of this section must 
for the time being be kept open to question. 

Following basic assumption 3, which Jakobson has laid down himself, one must 
ask at each emendation for the reasons which have brought about a distortion in 
the text. In verse 56, which cannot be considered correct under any circum- 
stances, we find at the beginning of the sentence a kaja which Jakobson would 
like to replace by a daja (aorist of dajati). The change yields good sense, but 
one must inquire why the copyist would have read this passage so badly as to 
put an incomprehensible kaja in the place of a clear daja, particularly since the 
symbols k and d were hardly ever confused. If one considers on the other hand 
that the graphemes y and a, at least in the cursive writing of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, could easily be confused (cf. V. Séepkin, Udebnik russkoj paleografii, 
Moscow 1918, 129), then one must necessarily agree with Orlov who reads 
kaja rana (instead of rany) doroga. The subsequent zabyv must then be read as 
zabyvsu. Such a reading would free us also from the necessity of accepting 
along with Sobolevskij and Jakobson the otherwise not occurring combination 
doroga bratie, and the meaning would then be expressed as follows: kakaja rana 
doroga tomu, kto zabyl .. . o laske svojej zaznoby ? ‘What wound matters to him 
who has forgotten the caress of his beloved?’ Dahl’s quotation is here to the 
point: Ne dorogo Naryskinu bogatstvo, doroga Natal’ja Kirillovna. 

I consider Jakobson’s correction of 62-63 as obviously correct, where he reads 
na kavylu instead of na kaninu and s toja Ze kavyly instead of s toja ze kajaly. 
The writing kavyla in place of kovyla doubtlessly infused the copyist of the six- 
teenth or even of the eighteenth century with suspicion. The graphemes for 
ja and y, for n and »v, for 7 and y could easily be interchanged in the cursive 
writing of the sixteenth century. 

The substitution kikarut’ > klikarut’ (65) seems correct to me by the evidence 
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of a parallel fragment in the Zadon&tina; siugoju > sja tugoju (74) is also sup- 
ported by the Zadon&tina; na poganyja pogybe > na poganyja pobéda pogybe (77) 
seems to be an accurate correction as well, for without taking into consideration 
the parallel forms which are cited in the commentary, the reconstructed three- 
fold alliteration would in itself be proof enough. Somewhat more daring, but 
doubtlessly correct, appears to me the conjecture Zlja > Zelja (81), tho one must 
probably understand 2’lja to have been in the original text. One does not have 
to think of a ‘confusion graphique,’ as Jakobson does, but of the also elsewhere 
sporadically occurring treatment of the initial combinations ée-, se-, Ze- (cf. 
Old Russian po &ti instead of po #’sti < po Sesti). This correction is particularly 
appropriate because it permits the confrontation of the group karna 7 Zelja 
with Zelenija i karanija from another Old Russian text. I believe that Jakob- 
son’s interpretation must here be considered as final. 

It is always a sign of weakness to put forward several readings rather than 
just one. For verse 90 Jakobson offers three different interpretations. There 
he exchanges the nasypa%a, which comes down to us in both sources and is mean- 
ingless, by nasypavéa. In this way, however, he obtains a construction which 
has a relative subordinate clause followed by a participial phrase. I admit the 
possibility of such a juxtaposition in reverse order, but not in this order. Hence, 
I would prefer to read after the sentence ize pogruzi zir vo dné Kajaly, réky 
poloveckyja a parallel sentence i ruskago zlata nasypa (instead of nasypaSa) and 
would then translate thus: ‘who sank all the wealth to the bottom of the Kajali, 
the Kuman river, and piled up Russian gold (there).’ If Jakobson takes 
busovit and busovo (98 and 109) as adjectives meaning ‘foncé, sombre, morne,’ 
he thus frees us from the necessity of believing in some questionable Antic 
king, Bos, and one can follow him entirely. The corrections are here evidently 
accurate. 

I find it more difficult to accept the reading pravednuju for the ‘faulty’ poganuju 
(112) since in my opinion sufficient reason for such a misreading is lacking and 
the sentence in question makes good sense without it; then also the conjecture 
of vremeny into kameny (130) instead of Jungmann’s emendation bremeny. I 
quite firmly deny Jakobson’s reading of Zeleznii papersi (135) instead of paporzi 
(which is quoted in both sources) pod Selomy latin’skymi, which in my opinion 
is not justified graphically nor does it give a sensible meaning (a ‘cuirasse de fer’ 
cannot possibly be fitted ‘sous le casque latin’). Instead of this conjecture which 
originated with Buslajev, Orlov wanted to insert parobci on the basis of even 
less evidence (cf. op. cit. 126-7). For me it is obvious that paporzi must be due 
to a faulty reading. In its place there must have been a pavorzt pavorozi, an 
actually existing word which could have meant a helmet strap that went under 
the chin. On the other hand, Jakobson’s emendation of dévicju > dél’nicju 
(153) is evidently so attractive that I cannot understand why he did not have 
the courage to include it in the text of the Igor Tale (cf. 92). 

I consider the emendation of 144 very appropriate, wherein Jakobson so 
daringly but also so very convincingly inserts the word pad before pod which 
makes good sense and could have easily been omitted for obvious graphic rea- 
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sons. Thus he also saves the ending of the verse by the inserting of an aki 
instead of an 7, but it would have been desirable to strengthen the comparison 
of the battle with a nuptial couch by the quotation of similar occurrences. 
Cf. both Potebnja’s folklore parallels and the similar phrase in the ZadonStina 
(Fréek, p. 29): Uze nam .. . détej svoix ne vidati a katun svoix ne trepati, a tre- 
pati nam syraja zemlja a célovati nam zelena murova. The association of ideas is 
here actually the same. On the other hand, I do not understand why in 155 
one should read (together with Ajnalov) a quite improbable ofai instead of the 
good, traditional ot nix (A otnyz), i.e. ot kljuk, even if the cited phrase from the 
Hypatian Chronicle (92) speaks for it. Here one can hardly suppose a mis- 
reading of a technical or graphic kind. Further, it seems to me very plausible 
that in 163 the second gorazdu originated under the influence of the first from a 
gorlastu, and the Tixonravov-Jakobson emendation of 166 (rozi nosja > roz’no 
sja) is very attractive to me. Daring is the method and manner in which Jakob- 
son eliminates the doubtful placename Dudutki (157) by a reading which seems 
just as easy and elegant as the reading v stazbi > v sta zbi (= vesta sebi) in 28; 
I accept these without any hesitation. I cannot understand, however, why one 
should read Donovi instead of Dunajevi in 169, especially since Jakobson keeps na 
Dunai in 167. The question is whether or not the word dunaj is to be considered 
here as the name of the Danube, for upon examination of evidence such as that 
collected by Jagié from Slavic folk poetry (Archiv f. slav. Phil., Vol. I), one gets 
the impression that at least in Russia the word dungj is simply a poetic synonym 
forriver. Whereas in 186 the conjecture komon’ v > komon’ jav appears obviously 
correct, I strongly doubt whether Jakobson is justified in choosing the emenda- 
tion of knjazju Igorju ne bytj kliknu > knjazju Igorju ne bytj klé8tenu. Jakob- 
son, per se, is indeed right since the last word of the sentence must be a dat. sg. 
of a past pass. part., but in saving the initial kl and the final nu he makes too 
great a change in the stem of the word and thus increases its size. Ajnalov’s 
interpretation of kliknu > plénnu seems better to me since a p and n can easily 
be confused with a k, and é with an i, the later rather phonetically than graphi- 
cally. The confusion arose of course because the word was drawn into the next 
sentence beginning with stuknu and was thus considered to be synonymous with 
the latter. Verse 209 (cf. Orlov 133) seems to be a hopelessly corrupt passage 
which Jakobson daringly interprets thus: Rek Bojan i do syna Svjat'slavlja, 
pes(no)tvor(e)c(’) starago vremeni—QJaroslavlja, Ol’gova, koganja, translated into 
French, ‘Boyan le chantre du temps jadis, de Yaroslav et d’Oleg, de nos premiers 
princes, l’a dit, prévoyant jusqu’au fils de Svyatoslav’ (11). The obscure 7 
zody na by emendation becomes i do syna, that is, the z is replaced by a d, 
and d by s. If Jakobson is correct, then here it is only a question of an ‘altéra- 
tion bien transparente’ (cf. 94). It is possible to consider him right in so far as 
the form Svjat ‘slavlja in reality presupposes a syna, or even better, an Igorja syna, 
but the construction of the sentence and especially the interpretation of the phrase 
becomes artificial. Jakobson, who also transforms the pés(no)tvor(’)ca of the 
original text into a nominative pésnotvor(’)c(’), referring to Bojan, says: ‘L’auteur 
envisage le dicton de Boyan comme prophétique et prévoyant le drame d’Igor’.’ 
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Finally, I also wish to mention that the insertion of éest’ at the end of the Igor 
Tale can be considered completely justified, but not, however, the omission of 
amin’, for a version of the Zadon&tina ends thus: Amin’ Konec (cf. Fréek, p. 33). 


2. I refrain from passing judgment on the transposition of the Igor Tale into 
the language of the twelfth century, a task which Jakobson accomplished with 
great diligence. He begins with the basic assumption that one must not sup- 
pose the existence of any distinct intermediate stages between the text which 
was the foundation of the editio princeps and the presumable original text of the 
twelfth century. Altho he tries not to exceed the proofs offered by sources P 
and A, in practice he is frequently forced in particular instances to deal with an 
a priori standard based on other Old Russian literary texts. It is a pity that he 
was not able to apply the brilliant investigation of the language of the Igor 
Tale by S. Obnorskij, Oderki po istorii russkogo literaturnogo jazyka starSego 
perioda (Moscow-Leningrad 1946). Obnorskij not only denies the fact that the 
text of the editio princeps shows features of a Pskov dialect, but he also, in con- 
tradiction to Jakobson, believes that this text cannot be considered a direct 
copy of a text which was close to the original. However, he believes that an 
analysis of the existing text reveals clear traces both of the language of the origi- 
nal and of a language which existed between the time of that text and the editio 
princeps. The acceptance of an intermediate stage does not, of course, make 
Jakobson’s reconstruction of the original text illusory. On the contrary, the 
results of Obnorskij, which are based exclusively on an analysis of P and A, 
would have given him valuable support in some respects. 

Obnorskij, according to this analysis, arrives at the conclusion that Mazon’s 
thesis propesing the ZadonStina as a model for a much later falsified Igor Tale is 
a complete contradiction of the facts. Especially the language of the Tale, 
homogenous in its structure and archaic, decisively speaks against such a hy- 
pothesis. If we add these results to Jakobson’s conclusions in his criticism of 
Mazon’s theory and argumentation, we must acknowledge that the campaign of 
Mazon against the authenticity of the Igor Tale has suffered a complete defeat. 

Jakobson’s ‘L’authenticité du Slovo’ is a veritable triumph. The reasoning of 
his treatment not only bears the stamp of very great brilliance but is also dis- 
tinguished by his eminent scholarship. He assembles his material under a 
series of general labels, especially under the heading, ‘Obscurités.’ All the 
obscurities which Mazon used are here reviewed. In almost each instance 
Jakobson is able to prove that the supposed ‘obscurité’ is not as unclear as 
Mazon assumed, if one can only find enough comparative material from other 
Russian sources. Thus the phrase spala knjazju um pozxoti which according to 
Mazon reveals insufficient linguistic knowledge on the part of the author of the 
pastiche is elucidated in reference to the verb spalati and to the noun pozot’ 
by means of examples from other texts. The semantic value of vazn’ is brought 
out, whereby the peculiar word form strikusy of the editio princeps is in a some- 
what daring way divided into s tri kusy ‘some three times.’ He says ironically: 
‘Toutes les fois qu’André Mazon renonce 4 comprendre, c’est son incompré- 
hension et non l’incompréhensibilité du texte qui est en cause’ (p. 12). 
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Under the heading of ‘Archaismes et orientalismes’ Jakobson deals partly 
with several archaic expressions which according to Mazon the later author 
found in old sources, partly with some terms which Mazon believes indicate a 
certain knowledge of the Orient on the part of the author. Jakobson points 
out, on the one hand, that the supposed forger of the Igor Tale could hardly 
have known the sources for such expressions as bebrjan, smorci, pretr‘gosta 
komonja, Zalo&t%, struzie, or utr‘pnuti. On the other hand, he says that the orien- 
talisms which Mazon notes can, under no circumstances, be attributed to scholar- 
ship of the eighteenth century. He neglects to treat the oriental names of 
nations and people in the Igor Tale in pointing to the study of the Turkologist 
K. Menges about the archaic character of the oriental borrowings in the Slovo, 
the monograph which is to appear in Russian Epic Studies edited by Roman 
Jakobson and Ernest Simmons. This study is awaited with great interest. A 
reference to the note of L. Rasonyis in the supplement to Vol. 8 of the Semi- 
narium Kondakovianum would have been appropriate here. Mazon supposed he 
had even uncovered modern polonisms, gallicisms, and americanisms in the Igor 
Tale. It is easy for Jakobson to refute fully these badly founded suppositions. 
So, too, are Mazon’s would-be modernisms demonished—expressions which can 
be found neither in the Zadon&tina nor quoted by either Peretc or Sreznevskij. 
Jakobson succeeds in all cases in confirming these as wholly plausible Old 
Russian terms. 

Mazon likes to work with ‘singularités inquiétantes,’ that is to say, with such 
hapax legomena as do not exist either in medieval sources or in Russian dialects. 
Jakobson shows in each case that either they can actually be found in these 
sources or, if not recorded, can at least be proved as belonging to the ancient 
stratum of Russian. I believe that Jakobson is quite correct when he asserts 
that these terms are of such a nature as to demonstrate ‘simplement |’impossi- 
bilité d’avoir étre fabriqués 4 l’époque de Catherine.’ His explanations in 
respect to the morphological defects which Mazon suspects are also decisive, 
especially the explanations of the terms Rusi¢i and Slovutié. The first is shown 
to be an exact equivalent of the expression rus’stit synove which occurs in the 
ZadonStina, and the second is identical with the patronymic Slavutit (which 
Mazon had overlooked in Tupikov’s dictionary of Old Russian proper names). 
Finally, all the syntactic mistakes which Mazon stresses, also turn out to be 
quite regular constructions. In a special and effective chapter Jakobson strongly 
emphasizes the enormous difference between the case of the Igor Tale and that of 
Hanka’s falsification; despite Hanka’s knowledge of the Old Czech language 
his linguistic mistakes can be proved obviously and clearly, whereas in the case 
of the Igor Tale ‘rien, pas le moindre semblant de preuve linguistique, ne vient 
étayer cette supposition bizarre.’ 

In order to invalidate Mazon’s assertion that the symbolism of the Igor Tale 
originates in the literary stock of the eighteenth century, Jakobson gives a com- 
prehensive exposition of the characteristically Old Russian symbolism of the 
end of the twelfth century (‘pritoténo-inoskazatel’noje, vitievatoje napravlenije’), 
which finds its most outstanding exponents in the great preachers, Kliment 
Smoljatié and Kirill Turovskij. This symbolism is neither an imitation of the 
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pseudo-classical style of the eighteenth century, nor the result of the influences 
of Ossian, nor the reflection of pre-romanticist conceptions, as Mazon would 
have it, but is quite a genuine manifestation of Old Russian poetry. Jakobson 
analyzes one trait after another, cites parallels from contemporary literature, 
gives illustrations from the art of Old Russian miniatures, quotes biblical models, 
points to the elegiac tone of Old Russian laments about the troubled times, and 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘le Slovo n’a rien de commun avec les belles lettres 
du xvur siécle, mais des liens innombrables le rattachent & la tradition littéraire 
de l’ancienne Russie’ (290). The reader cannot but agree with him. 

The chapter which Jakobson devotes to Byzantine echoes in the Igor Tale is 
particularly impressive. I consider it as the most brilliant and significant of 
the entire book. He starts at the completely correct assumption that one is 
wholly unable to understand Old Russian literature and art if one disregards 
the Byzantine substratum. The inquiries into this substratum must be further 
enlarged, and Jakobson himself contributes to this amplification. He announces 
the principle that the analysis of the Byzantine layer should in no way be limited 
to translated sources but should include as well those which perhaps had not 
been translated at all. The intellectual elite of Old Russia mastered the Greek 
language and read Byzantine works in the original. I believe he is correct in 
stressing that this fact be taken into consideration to a greater degree than 
hitherto. As a result, I was pleasantly surprised to see how convincingly 
Jakobson solves the problem which made me uneasy for a long time, ie. the 
question of the striking parallelism between the famous preamble of the Igor 
Tale and the beginning of the account of the Trojan War in the Chronicle of 
Manasses, as I came upon it, for instance, in Vladimirov, Drevnjaja russkaja 
literatura kievskogo perioda (Kiev 1900, 93). This parallelism seemed puzzling 
to me since the Chronicle of Manasses, originating in the middle of the twelfth 
century, was not translated into Slavic before the thirteenth. The declaration 
of wanting to write differently than the way Homer did and the characterization 
(‘with honey-sweet tongue’ and ‘the magically enchanting’) are quite apparently 
models for the poet of the Igor Tale, when he wants to differ from Bojan’s 
manner of speaking and when he characterizes the latter. There is even a 
slight temptation to consider the epithet vé¢ij as a better translation of the 
Greek thelxinous than the clumsy dobroumnyj of the Slavic Manasses version. 
This means that the poet of the Igor Tale directly paraphrased the Greek text 
of the Chronicle in his own preamble. 

I also believe that one must agree with Jakobson in accepting the presence of a 
strong eschatological impact in the Slovo. It was easy for Mazon to use the 
mention of the seventh millenary and the helplessness of the commentators in 
regard to this term in order to doubt the authenticity of the Tale. The brilliant 
treatment of this point by Jakobson, suggested by Henri Grégoire, furnishes all 
of the Slovo with a new, imposing background. Jakobson shows above all that 
the expression sedmyj vék does not mean ‘seventh century’ but‘ seventh millen- 
nium’. Then he also points out that the seventh millennium, according to the 
Byzantine view, was the last millennium of the world’s existence and that this 
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concept provoked considerable eschatological literature. Since the events of 
the Slovo in the old chronology happened just in the seventh century of the 
seventh millennium, they had to be regarded as omens of the coming end of the 
world. The ever-increasing attacks of the Kumans were linked with the con- 
cept of the savage tribes which Methodios of Pataras prophesied would arise 
before the end of the world. Against this background it becomes understand- 
able that Déva Obida of the Igor Tale is none other than the okajannaja dévica, 
the Zena Mondana, the Zena skvr’nnaa i nedista of various Old Russian-Byzan- 
tine eschatological legends and goes back to the Greek parthenos, to onoma 
autés Adikia of the revelations of Methodios of Pataras. I think it is possible 
to compare that part of the Slovo concerning the quarrel of the princes (77 
rekosta bo brat bratu ‘se moje, a to moje Ze’) with a passage in the vision of Daniel 
where it is said togda v’stanet’ brat’ na brata ... 1% naénut’ re’& ‘az’ es’m’,’ a 
drugi ‘az’ es’m’ ’ (304). The Igor Tale receives a spiritual background by means 
of this juxtaposition with Byzantine eschatology which enlarges its significance 
and deepens its connection with medieval concepts. We see before us a work of 
art which does not arise out of the official spirit of the Church and which does 
not show any traces of strictly ecclesiastical Christianity, but which reflects a 
synthesis of pagan traits and medieval notions about the end of the world. 

The comparison which Jakobson makes between the Slovo and the ZadonStina, 
in my opinion, clearly and plainly shows that the former can only be the source 
of the latter and not vice versa. This is particularly evident in the fact that the 
Tatars of the ZadonStina and other works about the Kulikovo Battle which are 
closely connected with it, are called Kumans, this being a most unusual way of 
referring to them. Furthermore, obscurities in the Igor Tale can be explained 
by means of parallels from the ZadonStina, and on the other hand, some difficult 
places of the latter can only be explained by means of the earlier existence of 
the Slovo. Jakobson again and again shows ironic consciousness of victory 
whenever the arguments of Mazon collapse. He is amused by Mazon’s asser- 
tion that the author of the ZadonStina had named the Battle of Kalka after the 
example in the Chronicle of the Battle of Kajaly, and that consequently the 
author of the Igor Tale, following the example of the ZadonStina, had used the 
term for the real battle near the Kajala. Here, as elsewhere, Jakobson uses 
Mazon’s own expression of a ‘bonheur que l’emprunteur ne soupconnait pas.’ 
This term, wrongly used in the Zadon&tina and completely distorted in some of 
its variants, in reality originates in the Slovo where it is correctly used in agree- 
ment with the Chronicle. The same is true of the preamble of the Igor Tale 
which clearly and obviously goes back to the beginning of the Trojan War 
as related by Manasses. However, according to Mazon’s theory, one is forced 
to admit that the author of the Zadon&tina had borrowed and distorted the 
preamble of Manasses, whereupon the supposedly later author of the Igor 
Tale had taken this corrected preamble from the ZadonStina and brought it 
nearer to its original structure. 

It is unfortunately impossible to review all the details of the arguments 
brought forth by Jakobson. They are always witty and stimulating, in most 
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ases obviously accurate, in some instances moot, but never really incorrect. I 
am nct completely convinced that the word vé%¢ij must concretely mean ‘pro- 
phetic’. As we have seen above, Bojan is in the same sense vé8¢ij as Homer in 
the work of Manasses is thelxinous, that is, above all, ‘bewitching the mind, 
magical.’ To conclude that ‘les dictons de Boyan cités dans le Slovo y sont 
concgus comme une sorte d’oracles dont la justesse fut plus tard prouvée par les 
événements,’ is perhaps a little too bold, especially if the text of the Igor Tale is 
interpreted according to this conclusion (see 341). I am also not convinced by 
Jakobson’s and H. Grégoire’s interpretation that the word zaralug is derived 
from an Old High German char(a)ling- ‘Carolingian, Frank.’ Jakobson con- 
siders (338) that we can suppose besides the form char(a)ling a form char(a)lung, 
that the initial Old High German ch could give a Slavic zx, that thesvarabhakti 
vowel of the second syllable produced a full vowel, and that the Old High 
German a at the time when the word was borrowed, in Slavic and particularly 
in Russian, was preserved as an a. I am doubtful of all these phenomena since 
the Old High German Charlingen, as the form for the kingdom of the Franks, 
was borrowed by Old Russian in the tenth century in the form of kor(o)ljazi 
(< *korledz’ sg). Completely apart from all other circumstances, I do not 
believe that the Old High German ch = kch could give anything else but a k. 
To join Marc Szeftel in simply considering ‘une autre filiation’ (112) does not 
bring us to a credible explanation. I think it will be necessary to keep the old 
etymology as it was suggested by Melioranskij (Izvestija vi1/2.285 ff.; cf. 
Berneker, Slav. etym. Wérterbuch 385; objections to it in V. Arendt, ‘O meéax 
xaraluZnyx’ in the Orlov Symposium, Leningrad 1934, 335 ff). The source of 
the word according to him was the Turkic karalek ‘the black’ (cf. also Stender- 
Petersen, Slav.-germ. Lehnwortkunde 210 §22). 

I feel compelled to cut short this discussion and will only note the following 
three items in conclusion: 

1. If Jakobson and his associates have not succeeded in solving all the prob- 
lems of the Igor Tale completely, many problems have been brought to a final 
solution and others considerably nearer to such a solution. 

2. The Igor Tale in the treatment by Jakobson has entered into new relations 
and has received an extraordinarily fascinating and intricate illumination. 

3. Above all, the authenticity of the Igor Tale, after Jakobson’s analysis, is 
definitely established beyond any doubt. 

The work constitutes a comprehensive and exhaustive application of philolog- 
ical method. Finally it becomes possible to give the Igor Tale the benefit of 
an analysis of style and of structural literary treatment. The groundwork has 
been laid. 


Arhus U niversity 








RUSSIAN CONJUGATION 


RoMAN JAKOBSON 


0.1. Our purpose is the strictly synchronic formal analysis of the conjugation 
pattern in present-day Standard Russian, with two limitations: 1) only simple 
verbs (with unprefixed one-root stems) are treated here; and 2) the systematic 
analysis is confined to the purely verbal categories (the finite forms and the 
infinitive), while the comprehensive description of the gerunds and the participles 
proper, as classes transitional to the adverbs and to the adjectives, is left for a 
future study. However, the same principles of classification would apply to all 
the verbs in all their forms. 

0.2. In our transcription of Russian grammatical forms the prefix is separated 
from the following morpheme by a plus (+), the stem from the desinence by a 
dash (—), and within the desinence its constituent suffixes are divided from each 
other by a hyphen (-). The sign ~ denotes alternation. 

Thruout this paper, all Russian verbs are shown phonemically in italic type, 
whereas bare verbal components are in morphophonemic transcription and 
roman type. The acute accent (') on a bare affix indicates that it is regularly 
stressed, the grave accent (‘) signifies that the affix never carries the stress, and 
the absence of accent mark means that the affix in question may be either stressed 
or unstressed. As to the acute accent and the absence of accent mark on bare 
stems see 2.61-—2. 


FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS 


1.1. Stem and desinence. Any Russian inflectional form comprehends a stem 
and a desinence. The desinence may be zero (cf. 2.122). 

1.2. Components of the desinence. A desinence may consist of one or more 
suffixes. 

According to their relative position suffixes are either non-terminal, which 
must be followed by another suffix, including zero suffix (cf. 2.111, 2.121), or 
free, which may occur in final position. 

Desinences containing a non-terminal suffix are called complex desinences, 
as opposed to simple desinences. 

1.21. Consonantal and vocalic desinences. The desinences are classified, ac- 
cording to their initial phoneme, as either consonantal or non-consonantal. 
The latter class includes, in addition to desinences beginning with (or consist- 
ing of) a vowel, one element consisting of zero in alternation with a vowel 
(ef. 2.122). For simplicity, the conventional term vocalic desinences instead 
of ‘non-consonantal’ will be used. This dichotomy is the pivotal principle of 
the Russian conjugational pattern. 

1.3. Stem alternations. A Russian verbal stem may present alternating 
variants within one and the same paradigm. 

The following alternations take place: 

a) Omission of one or two final phonemes (cf. 2.21-3). 
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b) Concomitant change of that which precedes the omitted phoneme (cf. 
2.24). 

c) Mutation of the stem consonant before consonantal desinences (cf. 2.3). 

d) Modification (softening) of the stem consonant before vocalic desinences 
(ef. 2.4-2.42). 

e) Insertion of a vowel within the stem (cf. 2.5). 

f) Removing of the stress from the stem to the desinence and vice versa 
(cf. 2.61-2) accompanied by automatic alternations! of stressed and 
unstressed vowels. 

1.31. Full-stem and truncated stem. If one of the alternants differs from the 
other by the omission of its final phoneme, the shorter form is called truncated 
stem and the longer is termed full-stem. 

1.32. Basic form of the full stem. In presenting and analysing full-stems, we 
use morphophonemic transcription. If certain phonemic constituents of the 
given full-stem as compared with cognate forms appear in different alternants, 
we take as basic? the alternant which appears in a position where the other al- 
ternant too would be admissible. 


E.g., in the alternation of the two forms—1 Sg. Pres. smatr’—i ~ 2 Sg. smétr’—i-3—the 
variant o is to be assigned to the full-stem smotr’e— ‘look at’ as the basic alternant, because 
it alone occurs under stress, the only position where both the phonemes 0 and a are phonemi- 
cally? permitted. In the alternations of Inf. p’éé ~ M. Sg. Preterit p’6k ~ F. Sg. Pret. 
p’ik—l-é (or 1 Sg. Pres. p’ik—tz), the basic vowel is to be looked for again in the stressed 
position. Furthermore, o is not admitted between two soft consonants of the stem, whereas 
both o and e occur between a soft and a hard consonant (cf. p’6k and s’ék, M. Sg. Pret. 
from s’ék— ‘chop’); hence p’ok— ‘bake’ is the full-stem. In the alternation of M. Sg. 
Pret. 26k (or Inf. 2—t) ~ F. Sg. Pret. 2g—l-é (or 1 Sg. Pres. 2g-—i), the zero-vowel is the 
basic alternant belonging to the full-stem Zg— ‘burn’, because the stem may either contain 
or lack vowels only before syllabic desinences, such as —l-a or —u. As for the final con- 
sonant, it must be the voiced g which appears before vowels or before J, in which position 
the unvoiced k may also occur. 

In the alternation 1 Sg. Pres. p’ik—%i ~ 2 Sg. p’it—6-8, the consonant k is the basic 
alternant, because before the suffix —u both k and ¢ are morphophonemically‘ admissible 
(cf. p’ik—i and rié—i from rit4— ‘roar’), whereas k does not occur before the-suffix —é-. 

In the alternation M. Pret. p’6k ~ F. p’ik—l-é (or v’6—l ~ v'i—l-4 from v’od— ‘conduct’) 
the basic form of the stem is the unaccented one, because the stress on the stem appears 
here only in the monosyllabic form where it is phonemically indispensable, whereas in F. 
Pret. both possibilities are given (p’tk—l-d and str’ig—l-a from str’tg— ‘shear’). 


1.33. Significance of full-stems. The truncation or the modification of a 
given full-stem completely depends upon the following desinence, just as the 
choice among alternating desinences is fully determined by the preceeding stem. 
Thus, given the full-stem, it is as a rule possible to foretell the exact form of the 


1L. Bloomfield, Language 13.4, New York 1933. 

? Cf. Bloomfield’s stimulating remarks about the ‘theoretical basic form’ (or ‘artificial 
underlying form’), op. cit. 13.9. 

% According to Bloomfield’s terminology, automatically, 13.4. 

¢ According to Bloomfield’s terminology, grammatically, 13.4. 
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whole conjugational paradigm in regard to the stem, the desinence, and also the 
place of the stress. 

Types oF FULL-STEMS. 

1.4. Stem Finals. Full-stems end either in a nonsyllabic phoneme (conson- 
ant or semivowel j) or in a vowel. The former are called closed (cf. 2.22) and 
the latter open full-stems (cf. 2.21). 

1.41. One type of closed full-stems appears intact only in such positions where 
open full-stems undergo truncation, while the other type remains intact at least 
in a part of the same conditions as do the open full-stems. The first sub-class 
may be termed as narrowly closed and the other one as broadly closed (cf. 2.221-222). 

1.42. Full-stems are called soft if their last consonant is soft® and hard if 
the last consonant is hard. 

1.5. Number of syllables. Full-stems (as well as desinences) with a zero- 
vowel are called nonsyllabic; all others are syllabic (cf. 2.5). The latter may 
be divided into monosyllabic and polysyllabic (cf. 2.42 and 62). 

1.6. Place of stress. When in the accentual alternation, the basic form of the 
stem is never stressed (cf. 1.32) or when the stress oscillates between two differ- 
ent syllables of the stem in the finite forms, we label such full-stems as wnaccented 
as opposed to the accented full-stems (cf. 2.62). 

Accented full-stems are either stems with a removable accent which under 
certain conditions is moved from the stem to the desinence, or stems with an 
irremovable accent which is bound to the stem (cf. 2.61). 

1.7. Reproductive power. Patterns of full-stems capable of building new 
verbs in present-day Standard Russian are called productive as opposed to the 
unproductive patterns (cf. 2.7). 


GENERAL RULES 


2.1. Distribution of verbal desinences. All the Preterit Finite forms and the 
Infinitive are built up on consonantal desinences, all the Present Finite forms 
and the Imperative on vocalic desinences. 

The Present Gerund and both Participles (Active and Passive) likewise use 
vocalic desinences, while in the Preterit Gerund and Active Participle the de- 
sinences are consonantal. Only in the Preterit Passive Participle do consonantal 
and vocalic desinences alternate: when the full-stem is narrowly closed (cf. 2.221) 
or ends in a, 0, u, r, the desinence is consonantal: —n* ~ —t; otherwise it is 
vocalic: -—én ~ —in. 

2.11. CONSONANTAL DESINENCES. 

2.111. Preierit. The non-terminal suffix —l- denoting the Preterit tense is 
followed by a suffix indicating the Gender or the Plural number — Masc. zero, 
Fem. -a, Neut. -o, Plur. -i. The suffix —1l- before -i becomes —l’-, because 


5 To Russian ‘soft’ consonants phonemically there belong the palatalized (e.g. t’, p’, r’) 
and the ‘palatal’ (including prepalatal 2, 2, palato-alveolar 8, 3, and the palatal semi- 
vowel j). 

6 When the full-stem ends in a or aj. 
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the initial 7 (or a zero alternating with 7) of any verbal suffix softens the pre- 
ceding consonant (cf. 2.122). After a consonant the suffix —l- drops if not 
followed by a vowel (p’6k ~ p’ik—l-d, n’é6s ~ n’is—l-d). 

2.112. Infinitive. —t’ ~—t’i ~ —%é. The alternant —< is substituted for 
—t’ after a stem ending in a velar, which in this case is dropped (e.g., p’é—é 
‘bake’ appears instead of p’ék—+t’); in verbs with unaccented stems (see 2.62) 
—t’ when preceded by a consonant acquires an i (e.g., n’is—t’i ‘carry’); in all 
other positions there figures merely —t’. 

2.12. VOCALIC DESINENCES. 

2.121. Present. The first (non-terminal) suffix, consisting of a single vowel, 
denotes the Present Tense; the second (free) suffix indicates either the Person 
and the Number (1 Sg. -u, 1 Pl. -m, 2 Sg. -5, 2 Pl. -t’i) or the Person only 
(3 Pers. -t). Before the vocalic suffix -u the non-terminal single-vowel suffix 
cannot occur (likewise before the vocalic suffix -a of the Present Gerund ; cf. 2.21). 
Elsewhere the first suffix regularly appears. 

In the 3 Pl. (as well as in the Present Participle proper before its specific suffix 
-8¢-) the first suffix is —u ~ —4A, and in all other Finite forms of the Present 
—i ~ —46. The difference in question assumes a functional value only in the 
third person forms where it serves to distinguish the numbers: 3 Sg. p’j—6-t, 
3 Pl. p’}—#-t, from p’j— ‘drink’. As mentioned, both doublets of this temporal 
suffix (that of the 3 Pl. and that of the other Finite forms) are subject to alter- 
nations according to the accent. 

If unstressed, the Present desinences begin with a high vowel (thus with 
—a- for the 3 Pl., with —i- for the other Finite forms).’ 

The stressed Present desinences begin with an unrounded vowel (thus with 
—4- and with —i-) in soft open full-stems,® and with a rounded vowel otherwise 
(thus with —i- and with —é-). 


E.g.3 Pl. platé—u-t, 3 Sg. plat—i-t from pl4ka—‘weep’ ; ié—u-t, ué—i-t from uci— ‘teach’; 
zran’—4-t, zran’—1-t from xran’i— ‘keep’ ; v’is’—é-t, v’is’—4-t from v’is’6— ‘hang’; mié—4é-t, 
mit—t-t from mit&— ‘moo’; taj—é-t, taj—i-t from taji— ‘conceal’; talkn—1-t, talkn’—6-t 
from talknéi— ‘give a push’; rv—i-t, rv’—é6-t from rv4— ‘tear’; kuj—i-t, kuj—é-t from 
kav4é— ‘forge’; griz—t-t—, griz —6-t from griz,— ‘gnaw.’ 


2.122. Imperative. The Imperative Sg. has zero alternating with —i when 
the preceding consonant is soft (cf. 2.11). The alternant —i occurs after 
two consonants or after a stem not having an irremovable accent (2.61-2). 


Examples without —i after single consonant and irremovable accent: trénu— ‘touch,’ 
Imp. trén’; plaka— ‘weep,’ pléé. Examples with —i after two consonants: kr’iknu— 
‘shout,’ kr’tkn’—i; jézd’i— ‘drive, go,’ jézd’—i. Examples with —i after stems not having 
fixed accent: kréd— ‘steal,’ krad’—i, cf. 1 Sg. Pres. krad—i; s’id’é— ‘sit,’ s’id’—4, cf. 





7 In unstressed, i.e. weak position, the suffix in question admits only high, i.e. weakest 
vowels; hence this statement may be labeled ‘the rule of intensity attraction.’ 

8 Since the soft consonants are characterized by a sharpened acuteness, and since un- 
rounded vowels versus rounded are acute versus grave, the formulated rule may be labeled 
‘the rule of acuteness attraction.’ 
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s'iz—%; rub’i— ‘cut,’ rub’—, ef. rubl’—2 (so, too, the corresponding compound verbs with 
the prefix vi: vt+krad’—, vi+s’id’—i, vit+rub’—7). 


However, the group j—i is admitted only if the full stem itself ends in ji— 


E.g. taji— ‘conceal,’ taj—t; poji— ‘give to drink,’ paj—4. But stoj4— ‘stand,’— sté6j; 
p’j— ‘drink,’ p’é. 

The Inclusive (hearer and speaker included) has no special form but uses 
without pronoun the 1 Plur. from verbs of ‘Perfective’ or ‘Determinate’ Aspect.’ 

Both Plural forms, Non-inclusive and Inclusive, add to the corresponding 
Sg. form the suffix of the 2 Plur. -t’i. 

The peculiar sandhi laws (phonemic palatalization before palatalized con- 
sonants in such forms as grép’—t’i ‘rob’, sléf’—t’t ‘praise,’ v’er’—t’z ‘believe’) 
show distinctly that their desinence may be interpreted only as a zero suffix 
followed by the plural suffix -t’i. Cf. this zero suffix followed by the ‘reflexive’ 
suffix -sa in such forms as znakém’—sa ‘make the acquaintance,’ vis’—sa ‘rise 
above,’ zabét’—sa ‘take care,’ differing strikingly from the similar clusters 
zabi—t-ca ‘forget oneself,’ skr’ib’—6-t-ca, 3 Sg. Pres. from skr’is—t’{-s ‘scratch.’ ” 

2.21. Open full-stems. Open full-stems remain intact before a consonantal 
desinence and lose their final phoneme before a vocalic desinence. 


E.g. l’o%4— ‘lie,’ F. Pret. l’i26—l-a ~ 3 Pl. Pres. l’t2—é-t; poro— ‘rip,’ paré6—l-a ~ 
por’—u-t; dv’inu— ‘move,’ dv’inu—l-a ~ dv’in—u-t; govor’i— ‘say,’ gavar’i—l-a ~ 
gavar’—4é-t. ; 


This rule is an implication of a more general law that any morpheme which 
ends in a vowel loses that vowel before a suffix beginning with a vowel (e.g., the 
Participial Preterit suffix -8i drops its vowel before a vocalic declensional suffix: 
-§-ij, -5-Aja, -5-iva, etc.). 

2.22. Closed full-stems. All closed full-stems remain intact before a vocalic 
desinence. 

2.221. Narrowly closed full-stems. Full-stems in j v n m drop their terminal 
phoneme before a consonantal desinence. They are the only stems which, 
while preserving one and the same number of syllables, are regularly closed be- 
fore vocalic and open before consonantal desinences. 


E.g. d’élaj— ‘do,’ 3 Pl. Pres. d’élaj—u-t ~ F. Pret. d’éla—l-a; stén— ‘become,’ stén—u-t 
~ sté—l-a; Ziv— ‘live,’ Ziv—i-t ~ 2i—l-4. 


2.222. Broadly closed full-stems. All other closed full-stems (in k, g, t, d, s, 
z, b, r) stay intact both before vocalic desinences and before at least a part of 
the consonantal desinences. The terminal velars of closed full-stems are 
dropped only before the Infinitive desinence; the terminal dental stops only 
before the Preterit desinence; full-stems in s z b r are never truncated. 


® That is, of any. ‘marked’ (marqué, merkmalhaltig) aspect. Cf. R. Jakobson, Signe 
zéro, Mélanges Bally 145 f., Geneva 1939. 

10 See R. Jakobson, Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums, Charisteria Guilelmo Mathesio 
oblata 79 ff., Prague 1932. 
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E.g. p’ok— ‘bake’: M. Pret. p’6k, F. p’ik—l-d ~ Inf. —p’é—&— str’ig— ‘shear’: str’tk, str’tg 
l-a ~ str’t—é; m’ot— ‘sweep’: m’6—l, m’i—l-4 ~ m’is—t’t; kl4d— ‘put’: kl4—l, kla—l-a~ 
kl4s—t’; n’os— ‘carry’: n’6s, n’is—l-4, n’is—t’l; v’oz— ‘convey’: v’és, v’iz—l-4, v’is—t’t; 
t’r— ‘rub’: t’6r, t’6r—l-a (as to the Inf. see 3.1). 


2.23. Deeper truncation. If the stem-suffix -nu— does not denote momen- 
tariness and is preceded by a consonant, this suffix is omitted in Preterit forms. 

E.g. gasnu— ‘be extinguished’ ~ M. Sg. Pret. gés, F. gés—l-a; i8¢éznu— ‘disappear’ ~ 
18tés, 186é2—l-a. 

Before j— the group v4, if preceded by a, is omitted in the Present and the 
stress falls on the following syllable. 


E.g. dav&j— ‘give’: Imp. davdéj ~ 1 Sg. Pres. daj—t, 3 Pl. daj—ti-t ~ F. Pret. davé—l-a, 
Inf. davé—t’. 


2.24. Concomitant changes. Before dropped a— the group ov is regularly 
replaced by uj—; in a non-initial syllable the stress is transferred from 4— to 
Gj—, otherwise to the following vowel (but for the Imp. cf. 2.122). 

E.g. s’étova— ‘mourn’ ~ 1 Sg. Pres. s’étuj—u, Imp. s’étuj; darov4— ‘grant’ ~ dartij—u, 
dartij; kov4— ‘forge’ ~ kuj—i, kiij; pl’ov4— ‘spit’ pl’uj—i, pl’dj. 

Before the dropped j— the vowel o in monosyllabic stems and zero in non- 
syllabic stems are replaced by i. 


E.g. méj— ‘wash’ ~ F. Pret. mt—l-a; p’j— ‘drink’ ~ p’i—l-4. 
Before the dropped nasal, zero in nonsyllabic stems is replaced by 4. 
E.g. 4m— ‘press’ ~ F. Pret. 24—l-a; in— ‘reap’ ~ F. Pret. 24—l-a. 


2.3. Convergence of final consonants in closed full-stems. All terminal dentals 
and labials of the broadly closed full-stems coalesce into s before the infinitive 
desinence. It is the only consonant admitted in this position. 


E.g. no’s— ‘carry’ ~ Inf. n’is—t’t, griz— ‘row’ ~ gris—t’, m’ot— ‘sweep’ ~ m’is—t’t, 
v’od— ‘conduct’ ~ v’is—t’t, gr’ob— ‘row’ ~ gr’is—t’t. 


2.4. Sofiness and hardness of the last consonant. An open full-stem can end in 
any of the five Russian vowel phonemes i, e, a, 0, u, and they are dropped 
before a vocalic desinence. The last consonant of an open full-stem is soft 
(palatal or palatalized) before i— and é—, hard before u— and 6—, hard or 
palatal (but never palatalized) before a—. Closed stems may end in j, other- 
wise only in hard consonants. 


E.g. 1’i8i— ‘deprive,’ v’ér’i— ‘believe,’ kisé— ‘swarm,’ v’el’6— ‘order’; gnd— ‘bend,’ 
kolo— ‘stab’; pr’4ta— ‘hide,’ Zda— ‘wait,’ stuc4— ‘knock’; znéj— ‘know,’ tr’as— ‘shake.’ 


2.41. Soft full-stems. If the last consonant in the full-stem is soft, it preserves 
its softness thru the whole paradigm, and only in 1 Sg. Pres. the softening is 
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substitutive’ (as far as the given consonant admitsit). Substitutive softening," 

a familiar concept in Russian phonology, consists of a shift from a velar or dental 
to a palatal consonant (k or t > é,xs > 8, gdz > 4, zg 2d > %j, sk st > 8) 
or the addition of palatalized |’ to any labial (p b f vm > pl’ bl’ fl’ vl’ ml’). 


E.g. m’ét’i— ‘mark’: 1 Sg. Pres. m’ét—u, 3 Pl. m’ét’—u-t; msti— ‘revenge oneself’: 
msi—ti, mst’—d-t; s’id’é— ‘sit’: s’iz—1i, s’id’—d-t; jezd’i— ‘drive’: jé23—u, jézd’—u-t; 
v’'is’é— ‘hang’: v’i3—t, v’is’—d-t; groz’i—‘menace’: graz—%i, graz’—d-t; kup’i— ‘buy’: 
kupl’—t, kuip’—u-t; l’ub’i— ‘love’: l’ubl’—iu, l’ib’—u-t; graf’i— ‘draw lines’: grafl’—i 
graf’—4-t; staév’i— ‘station’: stdvl’—u, stav’—u-t; Sum’é— ‘make a noise’: Suml’—t, Sum’—é-t. 


2.42. Hard full-stems. If the last consonant in the full-stem is hard, it 
becomes soft in the following cases only : 

A. A consonant followed by a— or o— in a polysyllabic stem is softened 
before any vocalic desinence; the softening is ‘substitutive’ (as far as the given 
consonant admits it). 


E.g. pl4ka— ‘weep’: 1 Sg. Pres. plét—u, 3 Sg. plété—i-t, 3 Pl. plédé—u-t, Imp. pléé; skaka— 
‘jump’: skat—u, skdé—i-t, skéé—u-t, skat—i; iska— ‘look for’: i8¢—u, 18¢—i-t, 13—u-t, Imp. 
18’—t; brizga— ‘sprinkle’: briz3—u, briz}—i-t, etc.; paxa— ‘plow’: pasi—t, pd3—i-t, etc.; 
pr’dta— ‘hide’: pr’éé—u, pr’dé—i-t, etc.; gloda— ‘gnaw’ glaz—1u, gléz—i-t, etc.; p’isa— ‘write’: 
pis—u, p’ts—i-t, etc.; m&za— ‘smear’: md?—u, md3—i-t, etc.; sipa— ‘scatter’: sipl’—u, 
sipl’—i-t, etc.; ora— ‘plow’: ar’—i, 6r’—i-t, etc.; kolo— ‘stab’: kal’—t, kél’—i-t, etc 


B. Otherwise, the consonant undergoes a ‘bare’ softening before any vocalic 
desinence which does not begin with —u; the velars, however, undergo a ‘bare’ 
softening only before Imperative desinences and a ‘substitutive’ softening 
elsewhere. 


E.g. monosyllabic full-stems in a—: Zda— ‘wait’: 2d—ti, 2d’—6-t, Zd—i-t, 2d’—4, etc.; 
rva— ‘tear’: rv—i, rv’—6-t, rve—t-t, rv’—i, etc.; lga— ‘lie’: lg—t, lz—6-t, lg—i-t, lg’—#, 
etc. Full-stems in u—: tonu— ‘drown’: tan—i, t6n’—i-t, t6n—u-t, tan’—t, etc. Closed 
full-stems: pas— ‘tend’: pas—ti, pas’—6-t, pas—t-t, pas’—, etc.; p’ok— ‘bake’: p’ik—i, 
p'it—6-t, p’ik—tu-t, p’ik’—i, etc.; b’er’og— ‘spare’: b’ir’ig—ti, b’ir 1z2—6-t, b’ir’ig—i-t, 
b’trig’—1, etc. 


2.5. Inserted vowels. A vowel is inserted within a nonsyllabic full-stem 
before a nonsyllabic desinence and, if this stem ends in r, before any consonantal 
desinence. The inserted vowel is é in the Infinitive, 6 elsewhere. 


E.g. 4g— ‘burn’: M. Pret. 26k, F. 2g—l-d Inf. 2é—#; t’r— ‘rub’: t’6r, t’6r—l-a. 


2.61. Full-stems with removable and irremovable accent. In all Finite forms and 
in the Infinitive the stress falls on the same syllable of the accented full-stem, 


1 Tf a hard consonant becomes merely palatalized without other changes in its charac- 
ter, students of Russian call it ‘neperexodnoe smjagcenie (bare softening), while a con- 
comitant change in the basic place of articulation (shift from velar or dental to palatal) 
or a change of one phoneme into a cluster (epenthesis of a palatalized consonant) is labeled 
‘perexodnoe smjagcenie’ (substitutive softening). The following sets are found: k (k’) é, 
sk (sk’) &¢, tk tk’ —, g (g’) %, zg (zg’) 23, x (x’) 5, t t’ 6, st st’ 8C, d d’ 2, zd zd’ 3, 8 8’ 3, 
z2’%,pp’ pl’, bb’ bl’, ff’ fl’, vv’ vl’,m m’ml’,nn’—,rr —, 1)’ —. 
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with the limitation that in open and broadly closed full-stems the stress moves 
from their final or only syllable to the first or only syllable of the vocalic 
desinence. 

In our transcription of full-stems the acute accent marks the syllable which 
in Finite forms is the only accentable one. 


E.g. sdxar’i— ‘sugar’: 1 Sg. Pres. sézrar’—u, 3 Pl. sézar’—u-t, M, Pret. sézar’i—l, F. 
sézar’i—l-a, Pl. séxar’i—l’-i; carf4pnu— ‘scratch’: carépn—u, cardpn—u-t, carépnu—l, 
carépnu—l-a, cardpnu—l’-i; v’el’6— ‘order’: v’il’—i, v’il’—6é-t, v’il’é—l, v’il’é—l-a, v’il’é— 
l’-i; krAd— ‘steal’— krad—i, krad—#a-t, kr6—l, kréd—l-a, kr6—l’-i; str’ig— ‘shear’: str’ig—i, 
str’iz—6-8, str’tk, str’tg—l-a, str’ig—l’-i; but on the final (or only) syllable of narrowly 
closed stems the stress remains irremovable: rug4j— ‘scold’: rugéj—u, rugéj—u-t, rugé—l, 
rugé—l-a, rug4—l’-i; d’én— ‘put’— d’én—u, d’en—u-t, d’é—l, d’é—l-a, d’é—l’-i. 


2.62. Unaccented full-stems. This type presents two varieties: A) verbs with 
open polysyllabic full-stems stress either the simple desinence or the preceding 
vowel if the desinence is complex (cf. 1.2); B) the other verbs stress their last 
(or only) accentable syllable, with the limitation that all but the narrowly 
closed full-stems draw the stress back from the Neut. and Plur. Preterit 
desinences (cf. 1.32). 

In our morphophonemic transcription the absence of an acute accent denotes 
an unaccented full-stem. 


E.g. 1) open polysyllabic full-stems: xoxota— ‘guffaw’: Imp. zazaé—t, 1 Sg. Pres. 
zazat—ti ~ 2 Sg. raré6t—i-3, 3 Pl. zax6é—u-t, and M. Pret. zazaié—l, F. zazraté—l-a, Pl. 
zazaté—l’-i; var’i— ‘cook’: var’—1, var’—i, vér’—i-8, vér’—u-t, var’t—l, var’t—l-a, var’i— 
l’-i; 2) open monosyllabic full-stems: Zda— ‘wait’: Z7d’—1, Zd—1a, 2d’—6-8, Zd’—1i-t, 2d4é—l, 
F. Zda—l-4, Neut. Zdé—l-a, Pl. 2dé—l’-i; narrowly closed stems: pliv— ‘swim’: pliv’—t, 
pliv—i, pliv’—6-8, pliv—i-t, pli—l, F. pli—l-4, but N. pli—l-a, Pl. pli—l’-i; kl’an— ‘curse’: 
kl’in’—t, kl’in—i, kl’in’—6-8, kl’in—i-t, kl’4—l, kl’i—l-4, but kl’é—l-a, kl’4—l’-i; l’j— 
‘pour’: 1’éj (cf. 2.122), l’j—%, l’j—6-8, l’j—i-t, ’i—1, V'i—-4, but l’t—l-a, l’t—l’-i; broadly 
closed stems: tr’as— ‘shake’: tr’is’—1, tr’is—i, tr’is’—6-3, tr’is—it-t, tr’ds, tr’is—I-, tr’is— 
1-6, tr is—l’-4, Inf. tr’is—t’4; v’od— ‘conduct’: v’id’—1i, v’id—i, v’id’—6-8, v’id—i-t, v’6—l, 
v'i—l-4, v’i—l-6, v’i—l’-t, v’is—t’t; b’er’og— ‘spare’: b’ir’ig’—t, b’ir’ig—t, b’iriz—é-3, 
b’ir’ig—u-t, b’ir’6k, b’ir’ig—l-d, b’ir’ig—l-6, b’ir’ig—l’-t, b’iré—é (ef. 2.111). 

2.7. Productivity. Productive (ef. 1.7) are all existing verbal types with a 


polysyllabic accented full-stem, when it ends in a high vowel (i, u) or when the 
preconsonantal alternant of the stem ends in a ‘mobile’ j. 


E.g. xaltdr’i— ‘turn out pot boilers’; buz’i— ‘make a racket’; bl’ofnd— ‘bluff’; S4maj— 
‘eat’: 3 Pl. Pres. ’émaj—u-t ~ F. Pret. 3é4ma—l-a; v’igtel’4— ‘waver’: v’igzil’4j—u-t ~ 
v’igzil’4—l-a; xam’éj— ‘become caddish’: zam’éj—u-t ~ zam’é—l-a; tr’est’frova—‘combine 
into a trust’: tr’ist’iruj—u-t ~ tr’ist’trava—l-a; m’it’ingov4— ‘assemble’: m’tt’inguij—u 
m’it’ingavé—l-a. 

2.8. Conclusions. The rules formulated above and printed in boldface en- 
able the student glancing over a bare inventory of full-stems to deduce their 
whole conjugational pattern with all the pertinent alternations in stem, desin- 


ence, and accent. If these few introductory rules are added, then a dictionary 
listing verbs only as full-stems would suffice to supply the reader with a com- 
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plete knowledge of their inflection. And these rules could be presented in a 
popular form for teaching purposes. If the full-stem is not listed, two verbal 
forms are needed to set it up in its basic shape—F. Pret. and some of the Pres. 
forms except 1 Sg. (the most practical for this operation is 3 Pl.). Some few 
additional elementary rules would be necessary for mastery of spelling. And 
finally, a small number of ‘unpredictable’ irregularities have to be specially 
learned. 


EXCEPTIONS 


3.1. Single deviating forms. 

xot’6— ‘want,’ 2 and 3 Sg. Pres. ré¢é—i-3, x6é—+-t (instead of the expected 
zat’—4-8, xat’—4-). 

b’e#4— ‘run’, 1 Sg. Pres. b’ig—wa, 3 Pl. b’ig—z-t, Imp. b’ig’—4 (instead of 
b'iz—1, etc.). 

kl’an— ‘curse,’ Inf. kl’és—t’ (instead of kl’4—t’). 

id— ‘go,’ Inf. i—t’t (instead of is—t’t; the Preterit forms are suppletive). 

m’r— ‘die,’ p’r— ‘push,’ t’r— ‘rub,’ Inf. m’ir’é—t’, p’ir’é—t’, t’ir’é—?’ (in- 
stead of m’ér—t,’ p’ér—t’, t’ér—t’).” 

sipa— ‘scatter,’ krapa— ‘trickle’: Imp. stp’, krdp’ (instead of stpl’—i, krdpl’ 
—i). 

3.2. Discrepancy between the prevocalic and the preconsonantal stem-shape. 

The expected consonantal alternation does not take place in four verbs: 

ara— ‘shout’ ~ 3 Pl. Pres. ar—id-t; sosi— ‘suckle’ sas—i-t; stona— ‘groan’ 
~ stén—u-t; Z4%da— ‘thirst’ ~ 74Zd—t-t. 

The distribution of hard and soft consonants (cf. 2.41-2) and of rounded and 
unrounded Present suffixes (cf. 2.12) deviates from the pattern in four verbs: 
spa— ‘sleep’ ~ sp’—d-t; r’ov’6— ‘roar’ ~ r’iv—i-t; sm’ejA— ‘laugh’ ~ sm’ij— 
u-t-ca; rz4— ‘neigh’ ~ rz—i-t. 

In four verbs the ‘substitutive softening’ of t gives 3¢ in place of the regular 
é: kl’ev’eta— ‘calumniate’ ~ kl’iv’é3é—u-t; ropta— ‘grumble’ ~ rép%é—z-t; 
skr’eZeta— ‘grit’ ~ skr’izé8é—2-t; tr’ep’eta— ‘palpitate’ ~ tr’ip’é8é—+-t. 

Two verbs present a quite irregular interchange of consonants: sl4d— ‘send’ 
~ §l’—i-t; jéxa— ‘drive, go’ ~ jéd—u-t. 

Irregular vowel alternation takes place in three verbs: molo— ‘grind’ ~ 
m’él’—u-t; poj— ‘sing’ ~ F. Pret. p’é—l-a; br’6j— ‘shave’ ~ br’t—l-a. 

Irregular alternatior ‘vowel ~ zero’ appears in four verbs: zva— ‘call’ ~ 
zav—t-t; bra— ‘take’ b’ir—id-t; dra— ‘tear’ ~ d’ir—i-t; tolok— ‘pound’ ~ 
talk—i-t. 

Four verbs do not follow the usual stress pattern: rod’i— ‘bear’ ~ F. Pret. 
rad’i—l-4, N. rad’t—l-a, Pl. rad’t—l’-i (Perfective Aspect); pr’ad— ‘spin’ ~ 
pr'i—l-d,’pr’d—t-a, pr’d—l’~i (ef. 2.62); l’éz— ‘climb’ ~ 3 PI. Pres. l’éz—zv-t 
(cf. 2.61); dn’ova— ‘spend the day’ ~ dn’uj—u-t (ef. 2.24). 

Five verbs present a multiple discrepancy between the prevocalic and the 


2 The prefixed verb with closed full-stem (u)+5fib— ‘bruise’ forms the Infinitive from 
an open full-stem (u)+8ib’i—. 
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preconsonantal stem-shape: 3 Pl. Pres. gén’—u-t ~ F. Pret. gna—l-d ‘drive’; 
st’él’—u-t ~ stla—l-d ‘spread’ (beside the regular st’il’t—l-a) ; l’dg—u-t ~ l’ig— 
l-d ‘lie down’; s’dd—u-t ~ s’6—l-a ‘sit down’; biid—u-t ~ bi—l-d ‘be.’ 

3.3. Anomalous verbs. Two verbs—jés—t’ ‘eat’ and dd—t’ ‘give’—have 
anomalous paradigms in Present and Imperative: jé—m, jé—8, jés—t, jid’— 
t-m, jid’—t-t’i, jid’—d-t, Imp. jé—8; dd—m, dé—8, das—t, dad’—t-m, dad’—t- 
t'i, dad—i-t, ddj. 


NOTE ON CORNYN’S ESSAY 


1. In a recent paper William S. Cornyn” says, ‘‘It is our purpose here to show in full the 
classification of Russian verbs, both regular and irregular’ (71). 

2. He begins with a short survey of Russian phonemes, the chief defects of which call for 
examination. Listing the consonants, the author speaks of ‘plain and palatalized counter- 
parts.’ The terms ‘palatalized’ and ‘palatal’ seem to be synonyms for him (the consonants 
defined as ‘palatalized’ in one paragraph are called ‘palatal’ in the next). On the phonetic 
level the palatal and palatalized consonants have to be carefully discriminated, as has been 
pointed out by Thomson and Broch and emphasized many timessince. Cornyn should at 
least consult Bloch and Trager’s Outline of Linguistic Analysis 15. 30, in order to avoid such 
phonetic monsters as the ‘palatalized yod.’ The difference between palatal and palatalized 
consonants is of value on the phonemic level too: the latter only are coupled (the first class 
of consonants in Cornyn’s list). But on the other hand, the same selection of vowels takes 
place after palatalized and palatal consonants: in this respect they form a common 
phonemic class which may be conventionally called ‘soft’ as opposed to ‘hard.’ Listing 
the ‘occurrence of phonemes in various positions,’ the author is compelled to distinguish 
the phonemes belonging to both of these classes but he describes them verbosely as ‘palatal 
consonant or & 2,’ and ‘plain consonant except § 2.’ However, there is no phonemic reason 
to separate the palato-alveolar § and 2 from the other palatals; admittedly the inherent 
pitch of 8, tho still acute, is somewhat deeper than that of ¢, but this difference is phonemi- 
cally quite irrelevant: it influences the distribution of the contextual variants (allophones) 
of the adjacent phonemes, but not the distribution of the adjacent phonemes themselves. 
Thus, Cornyn’s use of the terms ‘palatalized’ and ‘palatal’ can be neither phonetically nor 
phonemically justified. Likewise the notion ‘plain’ is unfounded: phonetically the coun- 
terparts of palatalized consonants in Russian are not ‘plain’ but labiovelarized, and 
phonemically the ‘plain’ (non-soft) consonants do not include § and 2. The statement that 
‘the palatalization of k, g, z depends on the following sound’ is misleading because, on the 
contrary, the vowel oscillation between front and back depends on the palatalized or non- 
palatalized character of the preceding consonant. The author should rather speak of a 
‘dependence on the following phoneme,’ but in the case of k even this would be inaccurate: 
ef. satk’6m (Inclusive Imperative from satkdt’) and satkém (Instr. Sg. from sadék). 

Of the five rules concerning the occurrence of phonemes, not one is completely adequate. 
Such positions as ‘initial,’ ‘final,’ ‘pretonic,’ contrary to Cornyn’s affirmation, play no part 
in the distribution of phonemes. There are only three positions that limit the use of the five 
vowel-phonemes: 1) no é after coupled hard consonants; 2) no unaccented e and 0; 3) no 
u and no unaccented a after soft consonants within a morpheme (but occurring between 
stem and desinence: cf. Dat. Sg. tirv’—t, gélub’—u, Nom. or Gen. Sg. mér’—a Instr. Pl. 
pul'—am’i). The author asserts that in ‘initial, unstressed’ syllables there occur i, e, a, u; 
does he mean the occurrence of unaccented ¢ in unassimilated foreign words? But in such 
words unaccented o also appears. According to Cornyn’s definition, in ‘non-final and non- 
pretonic’ syllables ‘after plain consonants except § 2 only a and u occur. But a and i too 





18 On the Classification of Russian Verbs, Language 24.64 ff. (1948). 
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are clearly distinguished in this position: té6pata — é6pita; s’trati — vtriti; vtlam’i, v’tlam’i — 
m’tlim’i; vimal’i — vimil’i; lézar’am — kézir’am. 

8. The transcription used by the writer is, according to his own comment, ‘morpho- 
phonemic rather than phonemic; vowels are written in their ‘full’ form... Thus n’os-4" 
“I carry” is phonemically /n’isti/... We know the values in these cases from related 
forms, such as n’6s’ (64 f., footnotes). The device is correct, but its application by the 
author raises grave doubts: ‘In some ambiguous cases’ he admits having ‘arbitrarily as- 
sumed a full vowel, as in /b’irdé/, written b’or-G “I take.” ’ But if ina given morpheme no 
vowel alternation takes place, we are not justified in substituting an imaginary, non- 
existent alternant. And, practically, the ‘illustrative examples’ used in the paper present a 
complete confusion. Even in such ‘unambiguous’ cases as tr’opa—, ¢osa—, t’osa—, 
Sopta—, xl’osta— and d’erZa—, the author writes tr’ep4—t’, Ces—t’, t’esd—t’, Septé—t’, 
xl’esté—t’ and d’or#4—t’, notwithstanding such forms as tr’6pa—n, tsa—n, t’6sa—n, 
’6pta—n, zl’6sta—n, and on the other hand d’érZa—n, d’ér2—i-3, etc. In one and the same 
column of the same list (75) he uses two different devices for completely identical cases 
sv’erb’é— and sm’erd’é—, writing sv’orb’é—t’, but sm’erd’é—t’. He transcribes b’or’og—u, 
b’or’éé (!) and st’or’og—4, st’or’éé (!), altho in the morphemes b’er’og—, st’er’og—, the 
e is regularly followed by a palatalized consonant and o in this position is not permitted. 
Under the influence of conventional spelling, rost— appears in his transcription as ras—t’{, 
in spite of Pret. rés. Etc., etc. 

4. In the survey of conjugational forms and their endings many facts are maltreated. 
Verbs such as éitét’ are not defective regarding the Preterit Passive Participle, and forms 
such as ¢ita—n, tita—n-aj actually exist. Some classes of verbs form this participle with 
the vocalic desinence —én ~ —in, from the prevocalic (Present) stem (e.g., prost’i—, 
praksi—é6 n; nos’i—, né$—in) and not from the preconsonantal (Infinitive) stem. In de- 
scribing the various shapes of the reflexive suffix, the author omits the alternant -s’ after 
—4- of the Present Gerund, and the particular sandhi laws when the suffix -sa is added to 
the Imperative form (cf. 2.122). 

The suffix denoting the Present Tense is treated as ‘predesinential,’ but not the suffix 
—1- tho similarly denoting the Preterit Tense. The personal desinence of 1 Sg. Pres. —u, 
the desinence of the Pres. Gerund —a, and the Imperative desinence —i are despite obvious 
facts interpreted as ‘predesinentials.’ No arguments for this interpretations are even 
brought forth. But 1) the structure of these would-be predesinentials is different from 
that of the genuine ones: in the former set, the —u, the —a, and the —i do not alternate with 
other vowels, whereas in the latter these three vowels and all vowels in general undergo 
regular alternations induced by the last consonant of the full-stem and by the place of the 
stress; 2) there is no functional affinity between the would-be predesinentials and the 
genuine ones: a) the former denote the Person the latter the Tense; b) the Person in all 
other forms is expressed merely by the finals. Moreover, if the —u of the 1 Pers. Pres. isa 
predesinential, this means that it is followed by a zero-final. A zero morpheme can exist 
only thru a permutation with other morphemes semantically correlated, e.g. the zero desi- 
nence of G.-A. Pl. 26n is permuted with the desinences of N. Pl. 26n—4, D. 26n—am, etc. 
But what is the semantic value of the ‘zero-final’ in l’73—% allegedly opposed to the per- 
sonal suffixes -8, -t in such forms as 1’73—7-8, 1’i3—i-t? And if the Imperative suffix — alter- 
nating with zero is a ‘predesinential’ followed by a zero, then such forms as t’é3 would have 
to be interpreted as a combination of two zeros—a predesinential and a final one! 

5. The ‘complete list of Russian irregular verbs’ appended to Cornyn’s classification 
table is based on USakov’s Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, but the author uses this ex- 
cellent source without sufficient attention and care. The stress pattern particularly is often 
distorted, e.g. on p. 73: opojasd opojasaét’, p4su pdxat’, v’4%u v’dzat’, |’f%u l’izat’, kl,dnu. 
Listing verbs with two, full-stem variants—one in j, the other without j, e.g. max4j—, 





14 Cornyn’s j as the sign of palatalization is here and thruout replaced by an apostrophe, 
and his y by j. 
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maxa—, Cornyn states that he is following USakov in the order of variants, but quotes 
maxéj—u/mas—i, whereas USakov 2.164 gives: maSd...and (colloquial) maxdju... 

6. In Cornyn’s classification of Russian verbs synchronic and historical criteria inter- 
mingle. Such verbs as *kol—ti, *pol—ti, *por—ti had stems in consonant during the Primi- 
tive Slavic epoch, but no longer in XIth century Russian, not to mention modern times; 
and the author should not include them with verbs having ‘infinitive stem in consonant’ 
(Class C). Verbs such as kalé—t’, palé—t’, par6—t’ fall into Cornyn’s Class B with ‘pres- 
ent stem in consonant, infinitive stem in (complementary) vowel.’ Cf. ora— and poro—: 

M. Pret. aré—l: 1 Sg. Pres. ar’—i, 2 Sg. 6r’—i-8 = par6—l: par’—i, pér’—i-8. 

And inversely, verbs such as sté—+t’, attributed by the author to his Class B, present as a 
matter of fact the same alternation ‘consonant ~ zero’ as the verbs pli—t’, etc., which he 
assigns to Class C actually comprising verbs without a complementary vowel in the ‘infini- 
tive stem’: 

1 Sg. Pres. pliv—u: M. Pret. pli—l = stén—u: sté—l. 

6.1. Here and there the ‘arbitrary’ transcription, influenced by spelling, obscures the 
classification: the type ab’td’i—t’, sli3i—t’, with an e and a at the stem-end in traditional 
spelling (and in Cornyn’s quasi-morphophonemic transcription), and the type léd’i—t’, 
t’é8i—t’, are artificially separated from each other, notwithstanding their complete iden- 
tity. The latter type is described as ‘regular verbs with infinitive stem in -i-,’ whereas 
ab’td’i—t’, v’id’i—t’,, etc., are taken for ‘irregular’ verbs with an ‘infinitive stem in vowel 
other (!) than -i-.’ (Cf. perfect rimes like slé3it’ — vt3it’ — ut’t8it’, or ab’id’it’—razzid’it’). 
Only historical orthography distinguishes verbal stems in soft consonant + 6, 4, i; never- 
theless Cornyn assigns the first fictitious variety to ‘Class D1,’ the second to ‘Class D2’ 
of ‘irregular’ verbs and the third to ‘Class IV’ of ‘regular’ verbs! 

6.2. Cornyn’s definitions of single groups contradict the logical rules of any scientific 
classification. E.g., the specific mark of ‘Class B’ stems is supposed to be ‘Present stem in 
consonant other than yod, Infinitive stem in vowel,’ and the mark specifying verbal stems 
of ‘Class D’ allegedly is ‘Present stem in palatalized consonant or & or 2, Infinitive stem in 
vowel other than -i-.’ How could a student, given these two formulas, determine the 
classification of verbs with the Present stem k’i3—, zvué— and with the Infinitive stem 
k’i8é—, zvuté—? The only cardinal discriminating feature, the hard or soft character of 
the last consonant in the Infinitive stem, is omitted in the definitions quoted. 

6.3. The author knows that ‘the problem of classifying the Russian verb lies in the 
matching of the Present and Infinitive stems.’ But in spite of his assertion that each class 
‘is characterized by the alternation between the Present stem and the Infinitive stem of the 
verbs that are grouped in it,’ he merely juxtaposes the two stems without matching them. 
He states that Classes A, B, and D have an ‘infinitive stem in vowel,’ yet he puts into one 
and the same Class Infinitive stems with a complementary vowel (l4j— ~ léja—) and those 
with a retrenched consonant (méj— ~ mi—). Precisely in this instance, however, we can 
discern the two basic kinds of alternation between the Present stem and the Infinitive stem: 
this dichotomy is the natural and most productive principium divisionis. 

If of two alternants one is more complete and the other less so, the alternation between 
the Present and Infinitive stem can be either the relation of a full-stem and a truncated one 
or vice versa. As Cornyn thoroly shows, neither the Infinitive stem can be inferred from 
the Present stem nor vice versa (66 f.). Unfortunately he stops at this negative acknowl- 
edgment without looking for the common denominator of both kinds of alternation between 
the Present and Infinitive stem. In &pth kinds of alternation one of the two alternants 
is, synchronically speaking, truncated, and the other is full. In the stimulating chapter 
‘Morphology’ of Bloomfield’s Languéye, the way has been indicated: ‘When forms are par- 
tially similar, there may be a question as to which one we had better take as the underlying 
form, and . . . the structure of the language may decide this question for us, since, taking 
it one way, we get an unduly complicated description, and, taking it the other way, a rela- 
tively simple one’ (13.9). Following Bloomfield’s suggestions, we would say that ‘the sim- 
ple and natural description is to take as a starting-point’ the non-truncated stem from which 
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we can easily infer the truncated alternant as well as the use of each. If, on the contrary, 
we took the truncated stem as our basic form, we would be unable to predict the corre- 
sponding full-stem and we ‘would have to show by elaborate lists’ what phonemes are 
added. 

7. When the writer computes 272 irregular verbs, altho noting only irregularities con- 
nected with the Present and Infinitive stems in their interrelation, this appalling number of 
alleged anomalies is partly due to his failure to set a basic form. Thus, in dealing with 
the verbs 1) m’ité—t’ ‘baste,’ 1 Sg. Pres. m’itéj—u, 2) m’it4—t’ ‘throw,’ m’ié—i, he is forced 
to treat the latter as irregular. However, if we consult the full-stems, 1) m’oté&j—, 2) 
m’ota—, both of the paradigms appear as perfectly regular. Cf. likewise 1) bol’éj— ‘be 
ill’, 2) bol’é— ‘ache.’ 

There is an additional reason for the inflated number of irregular verbs in Cornyn’s 
scheme. He draws his inspiration primarily from Karcevski’s Etudes sur le systéme verbal 
du russe contemporain Slavia 1.242-68 (1922), a vanguard work in the days when structural 
linguistics was groping about in the dark: ‘for the first time the verb was described in terms 
of productive and nonproductive types,’ as Cornyn summarizes (70). Karcevski’s distinc- 
tion of productive and unproductive forms is indeed very useful, but Cornyn’s substitution 
of the terms ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’ for ‘productive and ‘unproductive’ is entirely unper- 
missible in a scientific study.“ For only ‘a set of forms that is not covered by a general 
statement, but has to be presented in the shape of a list, is said to be irregular’ (Bloomfield 
13.6). All the paradigms of such verbs as v’el’é— or 1’0%4— are completely covered by the 
same general statements as are the verbs Sal’i— or xanzi—, and despite Cornyn’s Table 
there is no justification for regarding the latter set as regular and the former as irregular. 
All of these forms are predictable and none have to be presented in the shape of alist. The 
difference between full-stems in e— and those in i— is that the former can and the latter 
cannot be presented in the shape of a list: ‘ce qui peut étre compté n’est plus productif; 
par contre ce qui est vivant (productif) ne comporte pas d’expression numérique.’** There 
are many forms in any language which are quite regular without being productive. 

The truncation of full-stems (far from being a ‘complex problem’ as Cornyn insists) is 
induced by the initial phoneme of the following desinence. Thus, let us return once again 
to Leonard Bloomfield’s strict formulation: ‘since the distribution of the . . . alternants is 
regulated according to a linguistically recognizable characteristic of the accompanying 
forms, we say that the alternation is regular’ (13.4). 

If Cornyn had determined the regular alternations’? upon which the Russian conjuga- 
tional pattern is pivoted, his list of irregular verbs could have been reduced from 272 to 
some 30 items! 

8. To sum up, the structural analysis of a grammatical pattern, to be fruitful, demands a 
more adequate mastering of material and of methodology. 


Columbia University 





% The circumstance that this inaccurate terminology is used on an elementary prac- 
tical level by the War Department Technical Manual (Dictionary of Spoken Russian, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1945) does not justify Cornyn’s mistaken conception. 

18 §. Karcevski, Autour d’un probléme de morphologie, Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae B27.84 ff. (1932). 

17 Consonantal, vocalic and accentual. The last group is particularly misunderstood in 
Cornyn’s paper. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE UNIVERSALS 
Burt W. anp Eruet G. AGINSKY 


Universals in human cultures have been studied with considerable benefit 
to the theory and methods of anthropology.! It has been shown that certain 
aspects of culture, including language, technology, religion, education, social 
control, are found in all societies. Moreover, many specific details of culture 
are also universal. These include fire, the lever, the spear, counting, incest 
taboos. In language, one finds both general traits and specific details that 
recur everywhere. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest what some of these 
traits are, to point out the methodological and theoretical value of further 
study and to call attention to the practical application of the results to problems 
of international communication. 

The study of cultural universals is scientifically important because of what 
they indicate about ‘the psychic unity of mankind,’ the principle that the in- 
dividuals of every population have basically the same propensities and abili- 
ties. It does not follow that universals reflect in simple fashion the innate 
characteristics of the species. Instead, it is generally assumed that many 
widespread culture traits were invented or discovered in the earliest period when 
the species occupied a continuous territory and were thence carried thruout the 
world. Such ‘cradle traits’ include, for example, fire, the family, religion, incest 
taboos, and language. Diffusion played a role in spreading the traits thru the 
original territory of the species. It is conceivable that the diffusional process 
was not complete before the earliest migrations, but was carried to completion 
afterwards on the basis of a partial diffusion in advance. In recent times 
conditions of communication have been so improved that there are practically 
no isolated cultures, allowing for the modern development by diffusion of uni- 
versal culture traits. The use of tobacco comes very near being an already es- 
tablished instance. 

Other principles of culture history also enter into the-picture: independent 
invention (different populations may invent the same things independently); 
parallel development (different populations may develop the same original trait 
thru a similar series of stages, the final form being different from the original 
but the same in the different cultures); convergence (different populations may 
have something similar to each other which, however, developed out of origin- 
ally different things); divergence (a common trait may in two separate popula- 


1 See, for example: Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (New York 1923); G. P. Murdock, 
Outline of Cultural Materials, Yale Anthropological Series 2 (1945); Bronislaw Malinowski, 
The Dynamics of Culture Change (New Haven 1945). Also see E. G. Aginsky, Language 
and Culture, Proceedings of the Eighth American Scientific Congress, 2.271-6; and B. W. 
Aginsky, A Methodology for the Social Sciences (1940 mimeographed edition), read at the 
Annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association. The present paper is based 
on a lecture at the Supper-Conference for Anthropologists at the Viking Fund, April 12, 
1946. 
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tions develop in totally different directions); limited possibilities (similarities 
of culture may be due to the nature of things, allowing only certain solutions to 
given problems); culture patterns (superficially similar traits may occupy totally 
different places in different cultures, and vice versa). If universal traits exist 
despite the possibility of divergence of cradle traits and despite new inventions 
and diffusions, it must be at least in part due to common needs arising from the 
basic oneness of the species and of the conditions of life on our planet. As a 
result, the study of universal traits may be calculated to help us understand the 
barest and most basic aspects of human beings in their social environment and 
to clarify the earliest periods of human cultures. 

There is a double interest in the study of language universals, due to the two- 
fold nature of language itself. For one thing, language is itself an aspect of 
culture, a socially determined system of behavior, subject to the same develop- 
mental principles as we have listed in speaking of culture generally. For an- 
other thing, language as a basic symbolic system reflects every other aspect of 
culture; it is of course the vocabulary which has this characteristic. The cul- 
ture of any population is composed of numerous traditional values, beliefs, 
ideologies, inventions, customs, activities, skills and material objects. In this 
range of cultural phenomena we find that language plays an exceedingly im- 
portant role, because it is the overt manifestation of the traditional psychology 
of the people in their environmental continuum. 

What are the universals of language? It is well-known that languages differ 
widely, so that different populations, each speaking its own language, do not 
understand each other. It is easy to be so impressed by differences as to de- 
scribe two languages as ‘totally different.’ But this is an exaggeration, for all 
languages have much in common. One might say it is because of common 
features of human language that any population can learn to speak the language 
of any other. All languages employ sound sequences in which may be discerned 
a limited number of recurring types of speech-sound segments. These segments, 
or phonemes, are meaningless in themselves, but enter into the meaningful units 
of form, the morphemes. All languages employ such morphemes in sequences, 
whose meanings depend on the value of the component morphemes and the rela- 
tions implied by each type of sequence in the given language. 

According to Sapir: 


There is no more striking fact about language than its universality. One may argue a8 
to whether a particular tribe engages in activities that are worthy of the name of religion 
or of art, but we know of no people that is not possessed of a fully developed language. 
The fundamental groundwork of language, consisting in the development of a clear-cut 
phonetic system, the specific association of speech elements with concepts, and the delicate 
provision for the formal expression of all manner of relations, is found rigidly perfect and 
systematized in every language known to us.? 


The number of phonemes varies within very definite limits, with the minimum 
about twelve and the maximum perhaps forty. The number of morphemes 


2 Edward Sapir, Language 21-2 (second printing, New York 1939). 
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depends in part on the complexity of the culture. Scholars recognize many 
difficulties in determining what to take as the unit in such a count. Neverthe- 
less, regardless of the method of counting, the minimum of morphemes is cer- 
tainly not less than several hundred. The sequences (sentences) that can be 
built out of the morphemes in any language mount to astronomical numbers. 

Speaking more specifically of phonetics it is possible to note certain phoneme 
types that are universal. Every language numbers among its oral resonant 
phonemes (vowels and semiconsonants) at least three: low (which may be 
symbolized a), high-front (e, ¢ or j), high-back (0, u or w; or unrounded a or i). 
Every consonant system includes at least one nasal (n), a sibilant (s or §) and 
at least two stops (t, k). 

Of morphological techniques, there is one found in all languages, namely the 
use of characteristic sequential arrangements, even tho there are notable dif- 
ferences in the types of sequence and the degree to which communication de- 
pends on fixed order. Thus, English has fixed word order for subject-verb- 
object, while Latin has not. However, the relative position of stems and 
affixes are as inflexible in Latin as in English. The use of the pause, along with 
associated phonetic devices of stress and intonation, is probably also universal. 

It is in the field of meanings that some of the most interesting and difficult 
problems of universals are to be found. The thing which is conceptualized and 
communicated is an abstraction of something present in the culturally significant 
environment. For a particular thing, such as a certain piece of land, there is a 
general thing, such as land in the abstract; for a particular arm, an abstract 
arm; for a particular death, an abstract death; and similarly for births, water, 
or sleep. No two particulars are identical, and yet there is a single universal in 
all of them. 

Altho no instances of any category are really identical, especially when time 
and place are included, nevertheless there are present in the world many cate- 
gories of comparables which we can call universals and invariables because they 
are always present in every cultural environment. One large category, for 
example, is interpersonal relationships, social, family, economic, interpopula- 
‘tional and sub-populational, and so on. 

It should be relatively easy to establish the conceptualizations of a population 
with reference to the universals. Certainly the six forces which underly much 
of our activities must be present. They are food, drink, excretion, breathing, 
sleep and temperature. The force of sex is present in every population. Other 
universals are anatomical, such as leg, arm or limb, hair, teeth, nose, eye, ear, 
finger; the psychological universals of thought and dream must be present; and 
still others, such as birth, death, male, female, youth, maturity, old age, sky, 
earth, waters, cloud, moon, sun, work, stand, walk, fall, run, time, space, num- 
ber and so on. Since these are found in every environment it means that some 
kind of conceptualization has arisen and becomes standardized and traditional- 
ized in relation to these universals. A full inventory can be made only by a 
cross-linguistic research of considerable magnitude. The authors hope in a 
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future publication to present universals more fully. So far, their conclusion, 
after studying the problem in several languages, is that universals are far more 
numerous than suspected. 

It is true that the inclusiveness of conceptualizations varies from language to 
language. Many populations have elaborated some conceptual sphere to a 
high degree, for example, the Puyallup in relation to the salmon, the Eskimo 
with regard to snow and the Pomo with reference to kinship. In the process of 
cultural elaboration and specialization, concepts may appear which go far beyond 
the simplest universals. This is the case of concepts of the modern world, such 
as factory, radiophone, the UNO, protestantisim, and it is true of some part of 
the vocabulary of every society. These and other differences add up to the 
great variability of languages, which we do not deny. We only insist that for 
all the differences there still remains an inescapable and important body of 
universal common features and similarities that deserve the most careful study. 
An indication of the significance of this study may be seen in Sapir’s far-reaching 
conclusion : 


The universality and the diversity of speech lead to a significant inference. We are 
forced to believe that language is an immensely ancient heritage of the human race, whether 
or not all forms of speech are the outgrowth of a single pristine form. It is doubtful if 
any other cultural asset of man, be it the art of drilling for fire or of chipping stone, may 
lay claim to a greater age. I am inclined to believe that it antedated even the lowliest 
developments of material culture, that these developments, in fact, were not strictly 
possible until language, the tool of significant expression, had itself taken shape.* 


We suggest that a thorogoing study of universals expressed in languages may 
throw light on Sapir’s interesting inference, as well as other problems of the 
prehistory of culture. In addition, as we have stated, the study will illuminate 
the problem of the psychic unity of man. 

There is a practical as well as a scientific interest in language universals. The 
authors feel that social sciences should not be confined to the ivory tower. 
Science exists in society by virtue of cultural advances, and it is right therefore 
for science to aid in solving problems. The solution to the world problems to- 
day, to an even greater extent than in the past, are cultural and social. Physi- 
cal scientists have not been backward in solving problems and have received 
recognition accordingly. Social and cultural scientists must make known the 
importance of their findings and must indicate possible applications. 

The study of language universals should be of help in various ways in projects 
of developing more effective communication in the modern world. We speak 
here not so much of mechanical devices, of which there is an impressive supply, 
but of the means of mutual understanding among peoples. Three methods are 
in use or are conceivable for the purpose of bridging the gap between popula- 
tions of different speech: language learning, translation and international 
language. For any of these three approaches an appreciation of language 
universals would prove extremely helpful. The first vocabulary to be taught in 


3 Op. cit. 22-3. 
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foreign language learning should be based upon the most universal concepts. 
And likewise in the construction of an artificial language for international 
purposes, universal concepts should provide the essential core around which the 
whole should be built. Even those whose profession is translating between two 
specific languages can do better by operating with the concept of universals, 
knowing that there are some ideas that are easily transferred from language to 
language, while other less universal notions may require fuller elaboration or 
adaptation to be adequately conveyed. 
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SEMANTIC LEARNING IN INFANT LANGUAGE 
W. F. LEopotp 


The literature of child language is full of discussions concerning the growth of 
‘concepts.’ Preyer made it the center of his careful factual record,' and many 
writers since his time have debated the problem, arguing for or against him, or 
attacking it independently. Stern? is one of those who have tried to come 
closer to a solution by establishing a hierarchy of concepts of different scope: 
individual concepts, plural concepts, general generic concepts. 

Essentially this whole discussion is a fight about terms and their definitions. 
There are several different levels of concepts, with varying degrees of abstract- 
ness and precision, in the language of adults. We must obviously expect the 
small child’s concepts to be less abstract and less precise than the maturest con- 
cepts of adults. But it must also be emphasized that many of the working con- 
cepts of adults on an everyday level are imperfectly circumscribed and differ 
from a child’s concepts only in degree of vagueness. Also, the belief that any 
words have sharp, logical, unified, unvarying meanings in the developed langu- 
age is a superstition which has been exposed for a long time, but which is slow 
to die. Erdmann showed nearly fifty years ago* that the meaning of words, 
regarded descriptively, varies from situation to situation, and that there is 
hardly any word, even in the reaches of scholarly language, for which one defini- 
tion is invariably correct.‘ 

Lewis® stresses the fact that the semantic categories of adults as of children 
are practical, functional rather than scientific. Otherwise, the fact that not 
only children’s words, but the’ words of adults as well, have a wavering and ill- 
defined reference, is not often faced in the discussion of children’s concepts.® 

1W. Preyer, Die Seele des Kindes (Leipzig 1882, seventh ed. 1908); The mind of the child 
(New York 1888-9). I cite the second volume of the Englished. Preyer’s work is a classic 
in the field of child-language study. 

2 Clara und William Stern, Die Kindersprache (Leipzig 1907, fourth ed., thoroly revised, 
1928). This comprehensive monograph aims at combining the linguistic with the psycho- 
logical approach. It is still the most important book on most aspects of child language. 


3 Karl Otto Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes (Leipzig 1900, fourth ed. 1926). I used 
the third ed., 1922. 

‘ The school of descriptive (‘general’) semantics, which has recently succeeded in cap- 
turing the attention of educated laymen in this country, has resumed the work of dia- 
pelling the fog of linguistic superstition by pointing out the haze of meaning in which words 
areenveloped. This part of its endeavor is a valuable contribution to a better appreciation 
of the language tool. The public is beginning to see that abstract words like democracy, 
individualism, reactionary have a diffused semantic content and appeal less definitely to the 
intellect than they seem to do at first glance. Erdmann makes it clear that this considera- 
tion applies as well to simpler words which are within the child’s range of experience. Cf. 
Leo Weisgerber, Muttersprache und Geistesbildung 62-6 (Géttingen 1929). 

5M. M. Lewis, Infant speech 220 (London 1936). This is one of the best books on child 
language by non-linguists. 

* A good passage from E. Winkler, Grundlegung der Stilistik (Bielefeld-Leipzig 1929), 
is cited by Elsa Kohler, Kindersprache und Begriffsbildung 202f. (Jena 1929). Cf. Wilhelm 
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The views concerning children’s concepts range all the way from acceptance of 
a ‘great power of generalization” to denial of the existence of concepts until 
after several years; the application of one word to a variety of situations is then 
explained by the poverty of the vocabulary and the operation of vague associa- 
tions.6 Many authors distinguish between child ‘representations’ and adult 
‘notions” or recognize variations in the precision and scope of concepts.’° The 
growth of concepts beyond the range of active vocabulary is emphasized by 
Cohen, Preyer, and Miiller.". The best summary of studies of children’s con- 
cepts up to 1929 is that of Kohler.® 

I abstain from adding to the abstract discussion of ‘concepts,’ which is rather 
fruitless as long as this vague word is not clearly defined. I turn instead to a 
consideration of meanings behind the words used by my daughter Hildegard, 
whose language learning I have studied in detail.’2 My experience confirms that 
caution is necessary in the interpretation of the fact that words are used in a 
wide range of applicability. Hildegard and her younger sister Karla both made 
excessive use of the word pretty, not because a strong power of abstraction 
allowed them to subsume a great number of impressions under one abstract 
concept, but because they lacked specific terms for many things and had to be 
satisfied with a vague emotional reaction. Karla dropped, Hildegard reduced 
the use of pretty as soon as a more adequate vocabulary had been acquired.” 





Ament, Die Entwicklung von Sprechen und Denken beim Kinde 32 f., 149-51, 155 (Leipzig 
1899, reprint 1912). 

7H. Taine, Note sur |l’acquisition du langage chez les enfants et les peuples primitifs, 
Revue philosophique 1.3-23 (1876), according to Preyer 226. Cf. Kéhler 178. 

8 Wilhelm Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, vol. 1, part 1, 301 f. (Leipzig 1900, fourth ed. 1921; 
I quote from the third ed., 1911). Leopold Treitel, Haben kleine Kinder Begriffe? Archiv 
fir die gesamte Psychologie 3.345 (1904). Edward Conradi, Psychology and pathology of 
speech development in the child, Pedagogical Seminary 11.341-4 (1904). 

® R. Cousinet, Le réle de l’analogie dans les représentations du monde extérieur chez les 
enfants, Revue philosophique 64.162 (1907). 

10K. Reumuth, Die logische Beschaffenheit der kindlichen Sprachanfdnge (Leipzig 1919), 
according to Kéhler 194. D. Usnadze, Die Begriffsbildung im vorschulpflichtigen Alter, 
Zeitschrift fir angewandte Psychologie 34.138-212 (1929), according to Zeitschrift fir Psy- 
chologie 122.152 (1931). Henri Delacroix, Le langage et la pensée 299 (Paris 1924, second ed. 
1930). W. Nausester, Die grammatische Form der Kindersprache, Zeitschrift fiir padago- 
gische Psychologie 8.228 (1906). E. Meumann in a book review, Archiv fiir die gesamte 
Psychologie 11.158 f. (1908). 

11 Marcel Cohen in a discussion of a paper by Oscar Bloch, Journal de Psychologie 20.672 
(1923). Preyer 92. Paul Miiller, Die Begriffe der Sechsjahrigen, Archiv fiir die gesamte 
Psychologie 72.117 (1929). 

12 Werner F. Leopold, Speech development of a bilingual child; a linguist’s record (hence- 
forth cited as Bilingual child): vol. 1, Vocabulary growth in the first two years (Evanston 
1939); vol. 2, Sound-learning in the first two years (Evanston 1947, Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, nos.6,11). This article consists of selected sections from vol. 3, 
Grammar and general problems in the first two years, which is forthcoming in the same 
series. 

13 Erdmann 196-8 makes a valuable distinction between abstracts of a lower order which 
result from intellectual vagueness, and abstracts of a higher order which result from in- 
tellectual discipline. 
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Hildegard was from birth exposed to two languages, English and German, 
simultaneously, and built her own early speech from selected vocabulary items 
from both languages. This situation enables us to see that in her case meanings 
and their phonetic means of expression did not form an indissoluble unit. There 
were numerous instances in which she used words from both languages, simul- 
taneously or successively, for the same purpose.'* In view of the crudeness of 
the linguistic system which she built up in the first two years, it would be quib- 
bling to claim that such pairs of words did not cover exactly the same ground. 
She used English hot and German heiss exchangeably at 1.8.5 She answered 
the challenge, “Say ‘no more’ ”’, instantly with ‘no mehr’ 1.9, keeping the 
familiar English no, but substituting her active German word for the merely 
understood English more. She heard the remark, ‘Look at the cars’, and re- 
acted with the word ‘Auto,’ German by the test of her pronunciation, 1.10, to 
show us that she had understood. She used German nass and English all wet 
as synonyms 1.10 and once uttered the hybrid all nass. Altho such amalgama- 
tions proved that her bilingualism had not reached the stage in which she dis- 
posed of two separate language instruments, they showed that something had 
developed behind her words which was not simply identical with their phonetic 
complex or indissolubly tied to it. In fact, it is one of the advantages of bilingu- 
alism that the child was at no time the slave of words; she always focused her 
attention on the sense behind the phonetic configurations. A strict behaviorist 
would have to assume that the use of two different linguistic signs discloses a 
difference in the purpose or functional value of the utterances. Such a conclu- 
sion would be manifestly absurd when applied to the bilingual synonyms in 
Hildegard’s language. English come on meant exactly the same thing, or served 
the same purpose, as German (komm) mit!, even tho the German version seemed 
to consist only of a preposition or adverb. 

Thus Hildegard disposed of meanings which could be detached from the pho- 
netic words used to express them in one language and attached to different 
words of the other language. Meanings which existed apart from fixed phonetic 
representations may well be called concepts, provided that the definition of a 
concept for this purpose is held down to a level corresponding to the child’s 
development. 

I shall leave aside the semantic aspects implicated in the formation of gram- 
matical categories. The latter represent forms of thinking and as such overlap 
with one of the domains of semantics. A sharp line of demarcation cannot be 
drawn. The term ‘plural concepts,’ which has been used for the definition of 
one kind of noun concepts, throws a light on the contact which exists between 
semantic and grammatical categories. A concept which includes several indi- 
viduals of the same kind in the semantic domain of a word is not far removed 
from a grammatical pattern which serves to designate several individuals of the 
same kind. For methodological reasons, however, a separation of these over- 
lapping areas is necessary.” 

14 Bilingual child 1.176-9. 


8 1.8 means at the age of 1 year and 8 months. 
16 The learning of plurals will be treated in Bilingual child 3, §567. 
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In examining Hildegard’s vocabulary under the aspect of meaning, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that meanings are necessarily hazy and vague at first; 
that the dearth of vocabulary compels the child to use words for purposes to 
which they are not adapted from the adult point of view; and that meanings 
become progressively sharper and closer to the standard. This process is paral- 
lel to the gradual refinement of the phonetic and syntactic systems, altho the 
progress is in most areas less easily definable than the evolution of contrasting 
phonemic series.” 

The names of colors are interesting because Hildegard distinguished colors 
without really learning to name them during the first two years. At 1.8 I 
called the last empty pages of her picture book ‘weiss.’ Her reaction was: 
‘Schnee? No!’ She associated the word for ‘white’ with snow, and apparently 
only with snow; she was puzzled that the word was used for something that was 
obviously not snow. During 1.9 I often presented the names of colors to her, 
usually when we looked at pictures together. Sometimes she assorted her 
building-blocks by shape and color. Once when she had assembled green blocks, 
I told her to add the remaining green ones. She did so and stated correctly, 
with the German word ‘alle!’ that there were no more of this color. Then she 
showed me a white one, and I named the color for her. At once she brought 
another one of the same color and echoed excitedly, ‘weisser!’ This word, 
premature also in the reproduction of the adjective ending, was the only name of 
a color which she said to the end of the second year, and it remained a nonce- 
word. She did use light and dark 1.10, and dunkel, the German equivalent of 
dark, two months earlier; but they would hardly be called color names, and 
were not used as such. 

Thus a conception of colors had begun to develop, but they were not expressed 
linguistically. She used the classifying principle of colors in acts, but not in 
words. She had grasped it by means of words which she heard, but it existed 
in her detached from any active phonetic forms. Her behavior proved the exist- 
ence of a set of concepts which were not indissolubly linked with movements of 
the organs of articulation.” 

In other areas of the infant vocabulary, every observer notices that the mean- 
ings which the child attaches to words taken over from the standard do not at 
once agree with the standard. Meanings are learned gradually, just as phonetic 
forms are. 

Complete failures are rare (and therefore striking), particularly in the case of 
a child like Hildegard, who was cautious in the use of new words and did not 
attempt to incorporate them into her vocabulary until she felt some confidence 
that she could cope with them phonetically and semantically. There is nearly 
always some agreement between the standard meaning and the child’s meaning; 


17 For the phonemic development, see Bilingual child 2. 

18 Her sister Karla learned to name several colors 1.10; cf. Bilingual child 1.129, note 273. 

1 The section on colors (596) is followed in Bilingual child 3 by an examination of nu- 
merals, abstracts, original word-formation, paraphrases, child etymology, original creation 
(597-603) . 
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but the outlines of the latter are often less sharp than those of the former, even 
considering the fact that standard meanings themselves are less stable than the 
naive observer is inclined to think. 

Chambers” has a neat metaphor to illustrate the haziness of meaning and the 
growth in clarity. The child’s intellectual landscape is like a meadow in a dense 
fog. Near-by objects are clear. Those next removed in distance are dim. 
Remote ones are in a light of mystery. Beyond that lies the great unknown. 
‘The child unquestionably perceives the world through a mental fog. But as 
the sun of experience rises higher and higher these boundaries are beaten back.’ 
‘The inexperienced user of a new word chops now on one side, now on the other 
side of the line.” 

Several authors attempt to break down the growth of semantic precision into 
categories. One aspect of this process is the progress from predominantly emo- 
tional and volitional tinge to clearer and clearer objective reference, which has 
perhaps been analyzed best by Lewis.” 

Considering the types of words used rather than the purpose of the whole 
utterance, Bloch* makes the point that proper names are the first to have 
exact meaning. That is to be expected, because the variability of reference 
of standard words applies least to names. Still, even in this domain, children’s 
usage is not without vacillation. Bloch himself excepts Papa and Mama, 
which are rather late in having exact meaning, not because the child recognizes 
the shifting reference of the words in standard usage, but because he extends 
their application for a while to all men and women regardless of their relation- 
ship to any other person; Hildegard did this with ‘Papa’ for one month 1.2-3. 
For four months, 1.5-9, she called an older girl, who visisted her occasionally, 
by her name, Rita, but used the same name for Rita’s friend Helen. The latter 
never came without Rita, and since the two girls’ position in her life was of 
merely incidental importance, she felt no need for separately identifying names 
until a later time, when the progressing refinement of linguistic thinking granted 
Helen her own distinctive name, altho her importance remained peripheral. 

The association between separate semantic units and corresponding separate 
phonetic complexes is much less close in child language than it is in standard 
languages. The linguistic accident of homonymy is a restricted phenomenon 
in the latter, whereas it plays a considerable part in child language.*™ Unless 
the history of each child form is established carefully, observers are likely to be 


20 W. G. Chambers, How words get meanings, Pedagogical Seminary 11.30 ff. (1904). 

21 The same article presents an interesting demonstration of the haziness and the grow- 
ing clarity of the meaning of selected words at a later age. Cf. Robert Macdougall, The 
child’s speech, Journal of Educational Psychology 4.34 (1913). 

22 Lewis 143 ff., 212, 221. Much about this aspect is incorporated in the discussion of 
syntactic growth, Bilingual child 3, §§507-41. 

23 Oscar Bloch, Les premiers stades du langage de |’enfant, Journal de Psychologie 18.706 
(1921). This linguist’s articles are among the best studies of child language. 

24 Cf. Ov. Decroly, Comment l’enfant arrive 4 parler 121 (Liége 1933). 

% Bilingual child 2, §§458 f. gives an extensive list of Hildegard’s homonyms; cf. also 
1.172 f. 
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misled by homonyms into assuming many more instances of unorthodox han- 
dling of meaning than necessary.% Many solutions remain problematic at best. 
Much that happens in children’s language learning can only be surmised. The 
processes of the acquisition of the speaking faculty, interesting as their study is 
for general linguistics, are anything but simple and obvious. Casual references 
to child language, often delivered with naive confidence even by linguistic schol- 
ars, cannot be trusted. 

The learning of meanings is both similar to, and different from, phonetic, 
morphological, and syntactic learning. As the child gropes for the exact pho- 
netic form and learns to imitate it with growing exactness, he keeps on widening 
and restricting meanings, until they coincide with the standard model, with 
many failures along the way. Semantic learning is much more difficult, because 
the standard language itself is arbitrary in the range of applications which it 
allows for different words, and shifts meanings with the context, whereas the 
phonetic material of word stems is relatively fixed and tangible. It is more 
difficult, too, than the learning of morphological devices and of means to ex- 
press syntactic relationships, because these devices are limited in number. 
Yet, the learning of meanings begins much earlier, because words without mean- 
ings are useless for the purposes of communication. A primitive communica- 
tion can be achieved without morphological elements, but not without meanings 
somewhat related to the standard ones. 

The child learns a word as applied to a certain situation, but not, as a rule, 
from a single application. The word occurs again and again in situations which 
are similar, but not completely identical. When the child is able to grasp the 
similarity of a situation with one previously experienced, the word connected 
with it will eventually emerge from memory, first passively, later actively.” 
In learning to group different situations under the same phonetic complex, the 
child tries to follow the same procedure as the standard speakers, but does not 
always succeed at once. ‘A child is often faced by some linguistic usage which 
obliges him again and again to change his notions, widen them, narrow them, 
till be succeeds in giving words the same range of meaning that his elders give 
them.”* This process must be groping and the way beset with failures, caused 
not only by the lack of experience on the part of the child, but also, it cannot be 
said too often, by the arbitrary and accidental practices of the standard language. 

Let us present a few examples. If a child hears the word brush applied to a 
hair brush, many repeated occurrences in the same connection will bring about 
a firm association between the word and the object. The word is however also 
used for a clothes brush, for a shoe brush, and even for a toothbrush; the dis- 
tinguishing prefix is omitted at least in the corresponding verb, which, in English, 


26 Change of meaning and overlapping of homonyms must be kept apart in semantic 
analyses of standard words as well; cf. Hans Sperber, Einfihrung in die Bedeutungslehre 
87 (Bonn-Leipzig 1923). 

27 The priority of comprehension over speaking will be dealt with in Bilingual child 3, 
§§643-7. 

28 Otto Jespersen, Language 117 (London-New York 1922). 
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has the same form. The child must at first be puzzled by the use of the same 
word for so many objects or uses, when these objects differ greatly in shape, 
size, even material: shoe brushes are often made of lamb’s wool. Since each of 
these uses occurs many times, always linked with the same word, the child will 
learn to associate the word with all of them and will perhaps eventually under- 
stand subconsciously that the similarity lies in the function. Let us assume 
then that the child sees a painter’s brush for the first time, knows no word for 
it and calls it brush, because the function is again similar and the shape im- 
material. He has performed an extension of meaning, which will evoke no 
comment from the English-speaking observer, because his language does the 
same. Let a German-speaking child perform the same extension of meaning, 
and the adults will laugh, or think the utterance odd, because standard German 
calls the first-named objects Burste, but the painter’s brush Pinsel.™ As a 
further step, the disapproval of the adults will of course induce eventual correc- 
tion of the misapplication; but the fault of the intermediate mistake is not the 
child’s. 

On the other hand, when the child uses one and the same word for a handker- 
chief, a towel, and a napkin, as Hildegard did, the adults do not approve, altho 
the function of wiping parts of the body links these objects more closely than 
brushes are linked by their functions. In fact, in this case German can use one 
word, Tuch ‘cloth’, for all three of them: Taschentuch, Handtuch, sometimes 
Mundtuch. Shape and material offer no sufficient inducement for distinction. 
How is the child to know at once that in this case the slight differences in func- 
tion call for entirely different words? 

The standard languages use the word glass both for the material and for ob- 
jects made of it: drinking glasses within the small child’s range of experience; 
other objects like eye glasses, spy glasses, magnifying glasses, etc. on higher 
levels. In Hildegard’s early language, the word botile covered at one time a 
similar semantic range. She used it for several kinds of objects made of glass. 
Of course, the adults did not approve of this extension of meaning. The child 
was right in taking a clue from the material for the definition of a bottle; but she 
had to learn that shape and function also enter into it. The shape of bottles 
varies greatly. When Hildegard called a vaseline jar a bottle, she had the cri- 
teria of material and shape on her side and was not far from the truth with re- 
gard to function. The separate word jar for this purpose is a linguistic luxury 
for which the young child could not have the appropriate appreciation. 

If the child learning to speak used for each object exactly the word which the~ 
standard speakers use for it, in close imitation, no semantic mistakes would 
occur; but the ability to speak would be greatly hampered. To simplify the 
learning process and to extend the range of expressible experiences, the child 
must form his own semantic clusters. Mistakes attest the independent linguis- 


29 At 5.3, while in Germany, Hildegard actually used Biirste instead of Pinsel; cf. Bilin- 
gual child 4, Diary from age two (forthcoming), §869; but by that time it was probably not 
an original extension, but English influence. A good example of similar import, based on an 
observation of Stern’s, is given by Lewis 191, 212. 
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tic operations of the child, which lead more rapidly to real speech than pure 
imitation, in spite of the lost motion of mistakes. As in the domains of morphol- 
ogy and of word-formation, independent applications of standard principles 
with non-standard results are doomed to eventual extinction, as the relentless 
corrective force of the standard language ideal imposes itself on the child’s 
speech.” 

As the vocabulary grows, each item needs to embrace less and less semantic 
territory; or, expressed in reverse, as meanings become more sharply defined, 
more and more words are needed to express the meanings now excluded from 
the semantic sway of words in the earlier, limited vocabulary. Addition to the 
vocabulary and reduction of individual semantic complexes are two facets of 
one process. Both are features of the progressive mastery of the standard 
model. It is best not to assign priority to either of them. At early stages, 
rough classifications suffice. With advancing maturity, finer subdivisions are 
needed, and new words are learned to satisfy the urge for expressing them. 

The process is parallel, in its general outlines, to the learning of sounds, gram- 
matical forms, and syntactic constructions. The material to be learned is taken 
over in an organization which reproduces at first only the crudest outlines of 
the standard organization. Little by little, finer classifications of the standard 
are recognized and reproduced. This requires the addition of more and more 
items of vocabulary, which cover less and less semantic territory. The outlines 
of the areas to which each word is applicable become more and more distinct, 
and coincide progressively with standard practice. 

The tangible progress from a single series to two contrasting series and later to 
finer subdivisions applies less clearly to semantics than it does to sounds and 
syntax. The only semantic area in which it can be followed definitely is that of 
opposites, in which the standard languages themselves show the sharpest 
logical cleavage by contrast. Hildegard’s appreciation of the principle of se- 
mantic contrast came relatively late, in step with the increasing intellectualiza- 
tion of her language. It went hand in hand with a liking for antithetical state- 
ments in the field of syntax. 


Northwestern University 


*” Semantic learning is of course not limited to infant language. For uncommon words 
it continues thru life. Ernst Tappolet, Die Sprache des Kindes, Deutsche Rundschau 
131.405 (1907), shows that the meaning of the relatively common verb sell was still too re- 
stricted in the language of a six-year-old child, who protested that houses cannot be sold 
because they cannot be carried away.—The following sections of Bilingual child 3 (608-32) 
explore in detail the changes of meaning (extensions and restrictions) operating in the 
child’s language. 

3 Bilingual child 3, §§625-7. H.V. Velten, The growth of phonemic and lexical patterns 
in infant language, Language 19.281-92 (1943), sees the problem; but his child was so slow 
in learning to speak that the article is much more enlightening with regard to the growth 
of phonemic patterns than with regard to the problem at hand. 
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THE VERNACULAR OF MENSTRUATION 
Natauiz F. Jorre 


In the course of a study of attitudes and beliefs about menstruation among 
various groups,’ the relationship between linguistic and cultural behavior 
became strikingly apparent. It was noted that some groups had a rich vocabu- 
lary for menstruation, while others had but the scantiest of terms. All in all, 
the following cultures were studied, both for European antecedents as well as 
for current usages in the United States of America: Irish, Polish, French, Italian, 
German, East European Jewish and American. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that no systematic sampling was made for terminology, as the word 
lists were a natural outgrowth of the balance of the work. The materials were 
obtained by interviews and supplemented by consulting various printed sources. 
It was because of the great discrepancies in linguistic behavior that this problem 
was considered worthy of separate presentation. 

The nature of the words for menstruation in a given culture may illuminate 
the prevalent attitudes toward the subject. For example, in Germany the 
menstruous woman is regarded as unclean, and two of the more common ver- 
nacular terms are Schweinerei and Sduerei, both of which stress the filthy aspect 
of swine. On the other hand, where the menstruating woman is regarded as 
not quite up to par physically, as in the United States, unwell, indisposed and 
sick are polite synonyms for the catamenial state. These words were more 
frequently used in the past than they are now, but some of those now more 
commonly employed by younger women represent menstruation more as an 
inconvenience than as an illness: the curse and the nuisance. 

In many European languages the everyday words for menstruation take 
cognizance of its relationship either to the month or to its periodic appearance: 
the time (German die Zeit, English it’s her time, Polish czas), regularity (French 
les régles, American I’m regular), and month (Italian il mese, American the 
monthlies). 

Irish-English has a most scanty vocabulary, as have Polish and Yiddish, 
while German and Italian show a more abundant terminology. In Italian, as 
might be expected, there are numerous dialectal differences. The French 
expressions used euphemistically to describe menstruation are many and graphic, 
but it is in modern American English that the vernacular presents its greatest 
efflorescence with regard to variety, imagery, argot, and differentiation accord- 
ing to the sex of the speaker. 

From the material upon which this study was based it would appear that, 
where the fact of menstruation is concealed and thus culturally occupies a covert 


1The more comprehensive study was conducted by Theodora M. Abel and Natalie F. 
Joffe from November 1946 to January 1947, for the Caroline Zachry Institute of Human 
Development in New York City. The present author has to thank a number of colleagues 
and informants for their cooperation in gathering the data and helping to interpret within 
each of the language groups. . 
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position, as among the Irish, the vocabulary is meager; where it is more overtly 
accepted, as in France or the present-day United States, the vocabulary is vivid 
and luxuriant, unless the society enforces highly formalized behavior toward 
menstruation as with Orthodox Jews. Except where the subject is itself taboo, 
the elaboration of the vernacular will be influenced by the general florescence 
and popularity of slang among the people. With these hypotheses in mind, 
let us observe the phenomena in each of the cultures analyzed. 

1. Irish: Among the Irish where all sexual behavior and allusion is muted, 
and menstruation a strongly taboo subject, the vocabulary is limited. In the 
mind of the Irish countryman there is some equation between the catamenial 
state and domestic animals being in season, a phenomenon with which he is 
utterly familiar. The old English term flowers is also used. 

2. Polish: In Poland menstruation is also a hidden thing, and conversationally 
forbidden, so the terminology is poor. Among the peasantry it is referred to as 
leakage or flow, and is thought of as akin to a bitch being in heat. More sophis- 
ticated urbanites refer to menstruation as time, every month, to read a book, and 
aunt. 

3. East European Jewish: In Biblical times and well on into the nineteenth 
century, when the menstruous woman was considered a real danger to the wel- 
fare of the community, her behavior was rigidly controlled by society; thus 
menstruation was in a completely overt position. Nzddah means menstruation 
in Hebrew, and everybody knew the word. As Orthodoxy began to break down 
and Victorian attitudes spread, menstruation became progressively more covert. 
Yiddish, which in its other aspects tends to be a language rich in picturesque 
figures of speech, has a poor menstrual terminology. Some scant half-dozen 
terms have been collected in the course of this study: the time, the monthly time, 
a guest in the house, my package of troubles, and the red king (cp. German). In 
the United States, the children and grandchildren of the immigrants quickly 
adapt, as they do in other cultural areas, to local linguistic usage, and employ 
the more common American terms. 

4. German: For the Germans menstruation is kept less hidden; they have a 
richer vocabulary, and there is also marked local variation. Furthermore, 
several commonly used terms are men’s names or other references to male per- 
sons, a linguistic occurrence characteristic of French and Italian as well, but 
rare in American. Then, too, several of the synonyms mention or allude to the 
color red. The red king, Friederich Barbarossa, the tailor (Alsatian), are typical 
examples, while others express time and regularity. 

5. Italian: In Italy, while there are numerous localized terminological differ- 
ences, nevertheless there is a standard vernacular term, the month. Losing 
blood or merely blood are also countrywide. Italians also recognize the menarche 
linguistically, employing the phrase: she has been made a woman. The marquis, 
or the magnificent marquis are high-flown Italian euphemisms for menstruation. 
‘Red’ also figures prominently, e.g., the red road; and periodicity may be a refer- 
ent, as in recurrence. 

6. French: In French, menstruation is openly mentioned and discussed, and 
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the terminology here is abundant and colorful. The most characteristic allu- 
sion is to the color red. Over half of the terms collected make some reference, 
direct or indirect, to color, to have the English (English soldiers are ‘redcoats’), 
garibaldians (‘redshirts’), cardinals, tomatoes, to have the painters, and I am going 
to see my relatives at Montrouge, are typical of this trend. Several male referents 
(exclusive of male color referents) also find expression: J have Jacques, Francis, 
or Martin. To receive a visit from Miss Rachel or to go to see Sophie show anthro- 
pomorphism with female referents. 

7. American: For the United States of America over ninety terms have been 
assembled; many of them undoubtedly coined within the last ten years, as part 
of the general spurt in slang due to the war. Some of the terms were peculiar to 
a single branch of the armed services, others to particular theatres of operation. 
Some of these neologisms show the direct influence of a specific argot, or reflect 
jive talk. The old polite veiled references to menstruation are definitely anti- 
quated, and tho no statistical sampling was attempted in gathering this word 
list, it would appear that there is age-grading in the terminology of menstruation, 
as there is age-grading in the use of new forms of sanitary protection, or in bath- 
ing habits during the flow. 

Sick, unwell, period, and she’s that way today are all indirect ways of saying 
‘menstruation’, and are now decidedly old-fashioned, menstruation itself tending 
to replace these in polite usage. 

The most consistent term used by women, which is largely age-typed, almost 
universally used by American women under thirty-five years of age, is the curse, 
while for men speaking it is the rag, or she’s got the rag on. This men’s term, 
interestingly, reflects the material culture of over twenty-five years ago with 
regard to the type of sanitary protection characteristically used by women. 

Of the seven groups analyzed in this study, only the Americans appear to 
phrase their synonyms for menstruation in terms of material culture: the rag, 
riding the cotton bicycle, the hammock is swinging (from the shape of a sanitary 
pad), manhole covers, and she’s covering the waterfront, have been reported. 

Male personifications in American are limited: Little Willie and entertaining 
the general are the only two which have been collected; but female anthropo- 
morphisms, particularly when phrased as relatives coming to visit, are numerous: 
Grandma is here, Grandma has left, thank God, little sister’s here, Aunt Jane, 
my country cousin, I expect a visit from my Aunt Susie, are some of the more 
typical phrases. Some of these combine with allusions to red: My red-headed 
aunt from Red Bank, aunt Emma from Reading, Grandma’s here from Red Creek; 
while others make direct reference to blood, like I’m Bloody Mary today. 

The use of red or blood in speaking of menstruation is more often found in male 
speech than in female: the Red Sea’s out, she’s got the bloody monthlies, and blood 
and sand, are or were common euphemisms in the speech of men. 

Indirect allusion to red or blood also is made: the gal’s at the stockyards, 
ketchup,? the flag is up, and flying baker. This last is common Navy parlance 


2In college slang the condiment ketchup may be referred to as “sorority juice’, which 
is also a synonym for menstruation. 
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and makes a double allusion. In the Navy alphabet they say baker for B, 
and the B or baker flag is red, and when it is up it may mean something danger- 
ous like loading ammunition is going on, ‘Beware, keep off.’ 

Another group of terms is based on the idea that a woman is unavailable 
sexually when menstruating, for example: ice-boxed, Mickey Mouse is kaput.* 
On the other hand, a menstruating woman may be really slick, or in season, 
i.e., receptive sexually. Out of this world has been reported from the entertain- 
ment field, where it is a common descriptive phrase usually applied to someone 
or something very special 

From swing musicians the following examples have been gathered which show 
how their general slant on speech has operated in the terminology of menstrua- 
tion: the chick is a communist, dirty red, her cherry is in sherry. Some other 
argot words are these: the machine is kaput (from the Signal Corps personnel in 
Europe who were eventually stationed in Germany), flying the mainsail (Mer- 
chant Marine), and the rat (WAC). 

Many of the terms seem to defy classification. One of these, which is com- 
monly used by high school and college girls is to fall off the roof (variants, to fall 
off, to be off). Possibly the explanation is that this is a far-fetched way of saying 
the person is indisposed. 

To sum up our classification, we find that five types are found in practically 
all the languages included in this study: (1) periodicity or time, (2) explicit or 
implicit reference to blood or the color red, (3) reference to visitors, (4) mention 
of persons, male or female, (5) illness, inconvenience or disability. To these 
must be added for the American usages (6) references to material culture, and 
(7) sexual unavailability. A count has been made of the frequency of use of 
each principle in our lists with the results given in the table. It must be noted 
of course that some expressions combine more than one principle. The table 
does not include six American terms based on material culture. It also fails to 
show the interesting division that of the 18 color references in American, 4 are 
used by woman and 14 by men. 











PERSONS 
TIME COLOR VISITORS DISABILITY 
MALE FEMALE 
American......... 10 18 14 2 13 33 
Pei dds 0 B65 6 16 9 10 5 1 
German.......... 5 1 2 4 a 1 
BE os ow onivaitcs 3 4 2 1 a — 
>: ee a. 2 1 3 3 — — 
SIR a a Ai a 2 -- 1 — os _ 
WE. 6 SS 1 1 — — —_ _ 























In noting the large total of American expressions, it has to be borne in mind 
that our materials were most complete for American. Particularly did we have 
a large number of recent war-time expressions for American. It is likely that 


* “Mickey Mouse’”’ is a current (1946-7) slang euphemism for female genitalia. 
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French, German and Italian had a comparable growth of slang expressions. 
Nevertheless, the general trend of the expressions in the different languages is 
probably pretty well indicated by our material. The special features of Ameri- 
can include the use of references to material appliances, the stressing of illness 
or inconvenience, the relative absence of male references in personification, the 
absence of floral allusions in color reference and by the use of color being largely 
confined to male speakers. 


Columbia University 


List oF EXPRESSIONS 


Note: Wherever possible it is indicated whether the terms in American are used by men 
or women, and any further clues as to their source are also shown. 

English. Out of this world (m-sp, entertainment). In season (m-sp). Really slick 
(m-sp, entertainment). My red-headed aunt from Red Bank (m-sp, USMC). She’s 
covering the waterfront (m-sp). All’s not quiet on the waterfront (m-sp). Mickey Mouse 
is kaput (m-sp, USA-Signal Corps, Germany). The machine is kaput (m-sp, USA-Signal 
Corps, Germany). People come to visit her (w-sp, Mid-West). She had to stay home 
today, you know (w-sp, Missouri). She ain’t well today (w-sp, Missouri). Flying the 
mainsail (m-sp, USMS). The nuisance (w-sp). Off-day (w-sp). The thing (w-sp). My 
friend is here (w-sp, WAC). After the manner of women (w-sp, Minnesota). Nature 
(w-sp). Vapors (w-sp, Minnesota). Indisposed (w-sp). Knocked up (w-sp). Well, I’m 
not going to be a grandmother (w-sp, NYCity). The red curse (w-sp). I am sick (w-sp). 
It’s a red letter day (w-sp). The Campbells are coming (w-sp; can also be sung, or tune 
hummed). Grandma is coming; Grandma is here and she’s a pain in the neck; Grandma’s 
leaving, dear old soul; Grandma’s leaving, thank God (w-sp). Little sister’s here (w-sp). 
Period. That certain time (w-sp). To be suffering from the monthly sickness (w-sp). 
To have the monthlies. To have a visit from Aunt Jane or Susie (w-sp). To be a woman 
(w-sp). To become a lady (w-sp). To be off (w-sp). To be hit (w-sp). To fall off( or 
be off) the roof, to fall off, or off, or off the roof (w-sp). To be unwell (w-sp, passé). To 
have the curse (w-sp, the most common term). Her time (w-sp). The rat (‘because it 
gnaws at your vitals; w-sp, WAC). The hammock is swinging (w-sp, WAC). I’m Bloody 
Mary today (w-sp, WAC). Flying Baker (m-sp, Navy). Snatch box decorated with red 
roses (m-sp, Navy, USCG). The rag on, or the rag (m-sp, almost universal term). Ketch- 
up (m-sp). Too much sorority juice down there (m-sp). Manhole cover (m-sp, USA- 
AF). 

Monthly period (both m-sp and w-sp). Monthly cycle (m & w-sp). Country cousin 
(w-sp). The girl friend, to have the girl friend (w-sp). The pip (w-sp). Visitor from the 
shore. Riding the cotton bicycle. Have the flag up. Red tummy ache. The cramps, or 
cramps (w-sp). Have a visitor or company. In the box. Off the floor. Going off. 
Woman’s Home Companion. Flow. Entertaining the general. GDN—God-damned 
nuisance. Troubles. Resting. Women’s complaint. Sprained ankle. Under the weather. 
Tin-can fever. Little Willie. The plague. Regular (w-sp). Unwell (w-sp). Aunt Emma 
from Reading (m-sp). She’s got the bloody monthlies (m-sp, Missouri). The Red Sea’s 
out. Grandma is here from Red Creek (m-sp). The chick is a communist (m-sp, musi- 
cian). The flag’s up (m-sp, musician). Blood and Sand (m-sp, musician). Her cherry 
is in sherry (m-sp, musician). Iceboxed (m-sp, musician). The gal’s at the stockyards 
(m-sp, musician). She’s runnin’ red (m-sp, musician). Dirty red (m-sp, musician). I’ve 
got my flowers (w-sp, retired prostitute from the Barbary Coast). The collywobbles 
(w-sp). I fell down and broke my leg (w-sp). Granny rag (m-sp). Field Day (m-sp). 
The floods (NE). She has her flag out (m-sp). She’s riding the rag (m-sp). 

French. J’ai la visite de Mile. Rachel. Epoques. Périodiques. Fins de mois. La 
femme a son tailleur. Avoirson mois. Une bande sur l’affiche. Echéances. Vendages. 
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Etre mal sur soi. Avoir ses brouilleries. J’ai Jacques en journée. J’ai Martin. J’ai 
Francois. Avoir les Anglais 4 ses trousses. Avoir les chemises rouges. Ecraser des toma- 
tes. Passer la Mer Rouge. Faire rouge. Menstrues. Sangs. Les régles. Avoir les 
circonstances. Avoir les affaires. Avoir les ordinaires. Avoir ses histoires. Neuviéme 
matinée des choliéres. Etre la Promenade 4 Nice. La lune croit, ou le moment de la lune 
est arrivé. Les Garibaldiens. Cardinales. Les Anglais ont debarqués, ou sont arrivés, 
ou avoir les Anglais. J’ai les parents 4 Montrouge. Avoir les peintres. Repousser les 
Boers. Avoir ses culottes francaises. Bouton de rose. Faire fleurs de fleuers. Sauce 
tomate. Rougets. Fleurs rouges. 

Italian. Il mese. ‘E fatta donna. Ragione. Ordinarri. ’N cammarata. Scugnariri 
lu nasu. Essiri tempa di murigghia. Marchese ‘donna immardu sata.’ Fiore-frole. La 
casa piscia rosso. Cammina rosso: la vita cammina rosso. Bagaglie. Il marchase mag- 
nifico. M’ venuto. Sangue. Visita. Stramitari. Sforii. Scindoria. Ricorsi, (corsi). 
Ricorrenza. Rengole. 

German. Der Kénig. Das schlechte sieben. Die monatliche Zeit. Die Zeit. Ges- 
chichte. Die Regel. Historia. Einen Brief erhalten. Sauerei. Schweinerei. Der 
réte Kénig. Besuch von den roten Tante aus Potsdam, Cottbus, etc. Friederich Barba- 
rossa. ‘Rosary.’ 

Yiddish. Ix ob bakimen’s peke. Di cait. Di monatlixe cait. A gast in haus. Der 
roite kenig. Der kenig. Main pekl cures. 

Polish. Czas ‘time.’ Menstruacia. Toreadabook. Ciotka ‘aunt.’ To have a guest. 
Cietka ‘something is leaking, flow.’ Miesionezka. 

Trish-English. Flowers. To be in season. 








LOANWORDS IN CENTRAL AMERICAN CARIB 
Doucuas TAYLOR 


Island Carib dialects, including that spoken today in Central America by 
the descendants of the deported Black Carib of Saint Vincent, B. W. I., appear 
always to have borrowed linguistic forms freely. Indeed, our earliest record 
of men’s and women’s languages in the Islands (the Catechism, Dictionaries, and 
Grammar of Dominica Carib by Father Raymond Breton, published 1664 to 
1667, but recorded some twenty years earlier) shows that the former already had 
been strongly influenced by the latter, presumably Aruak, dialect, altho it 
still retained much in the way of lexicon that was foreign to the speech of the 
women. Some such differences persist up to the present time, but they are 
now minimal, and appear to be disappearing rapidly. At any rate, almost all 
the basic forms of the language as it is now spoken by both sexes are, and may 
safely be said to have been for a long time, those of the women’s speech. 

Post-Conquest borrowing has consisted mainly of loan-words taken from 
Spanish, French, and English. Adapted to the phonemic and morphologic 
patterns of the language, these now constitute an important and indispensable 
part of the CAC speaker’s vocabulary. Roughly speaking, three periods may 
be distinguished: during the first, which extended from the discovery of the 
area in 1493 to the entry of the French and English in 1625, loans were over- 
whelmingly if not entirely of Spanish origin; during the second, which may be 
regarded as ending with the deportation of the Saint Vincent Caribs to Ruatan 
in January 1797, a large majority came from French; while during the last pe- 
riod, which still continues, loans have been made from both Spanish and English, 
principally from the former. It may be contended that a fourth period should 
be distinguished for the Caribs of British Honduras, dating from their settle- 
ment within the territory of the Colony, and during which a majority of the 
English loan-words now in common use among them was acquired. However, 
the beginning of such a period would be hard to fix, because there have been 
various waves of migration back and forth between the Republics and the Col- 
ony, while even today there are few Black Caribs without kin on both shores 
of the Bay of Honduras. It would be still more desirable, were that possible, 
to divide the second period at 1675, which is the date given for the first settle- 
ment of the Black Caribs’ African ancestors in Saint Vincent. But not only 
are there no records of Island Carib speech from those of Breton in the mid- 
seventeenth century to those of Rat! at the end of the nineteenth century, 
but both these writers deal exclusively with the dialect of Dominica. As far 
as I know, the only published recordings of Saint Vincent Carib are a few phrases 
scattered thruout the works of the nineteerth century American naturalist, 
Fred Ober, and these suggest that many of the phonological differences between 


1 Joseph Numa Rat, The Carib Language as now spoken in Dominica, Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 27. 293-315 (London 1898). 
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Dominica Carib of Breton’s time and CAC of today go back to eighteenth cen- 
tury Saint Vincent at least. On the other hand, Rat’s and my own scant 
recordings of recent Dominica Carib, when compared with these other sources, 
show that while some changes were confined to Saint Vincent and its Central 
American offshoot, others likewise carried over by the deportees to the shores 
of the Bay of Honduras had occurred in both Carib speaking islands. 

Breton’s Carib dictionary includes (altho it does not list them as such) some 
four dozen fairly obvious loans, nearly all from Spanish. Most of these are 
still current in CAC, and may be considered as constituting the oldest layer of 
post-Conquest borrowing. In the following list, the modern CAC form is 
given, in phonemic transcription,? together with its meaning; next comes the 
old Dominica form as given by Breton and matched with the recent Dominica 
form (in phonemic transcription), where this is known; finally comes the parent 
word. Breton’s orthography is based on French but modified to the extent 
that simple e has the value of French é while é stands for the vowel of Fr. me, 
te, se, and the acute accent sign indicates the place of the stress. 

agardaha ‘to watch out,’ agdrdaca, Sp. guarda; dgusa ‘needle’ (ndgusete ‘my 
needle’), acovicha (ndgusete): akusa, OSp. aguxa; allépfoler ‘pin,’ Sp. aljiler; 
aragabusu ‘gun,’ racabotichou (laracaboichete ‘his gun’), Sp. arcabiiz; diguru 
‘anchor’ (ldiigurute ‘his anchor’), ancotiroute, Fr. ancre; bdgasu ‘cow, cattle,’ 
bdcacho: békasu, Sp. vaca, *vacazo; béa(bu) ‘(by the) bay,’ béya, Sp. bahia or 
Fr. baie; binu ‘rum, brandy,’ biné: binu, Sp. vino ‘wine’; bira ‘sail,’ béra, Sp. 
vela; budein ‘bottle,’ boutéllo, Sp. botella; butruhu ‘pig,’ boutrocou, bwiroru, Sp. 
puerco; bunidi ‘hat,’ (nibunidi ‘my hat’), bonétté (nibonétini), Sp. bonete; biro- 
buro ‘(gun-)powder,’ bourbré, Sp. pélvora; fat ‘comb’ (f.), bdina, Sp. peine; 
fdluma ‘coconut’ (f.), palma, Sp. palma ‘palm’; gdbara ‘goat,’ cdbrara: kabard, 
Sp. cabra; gabaiu ‘horse,’ cabdyo: kdbayti, Sp. caballo; gaiu ‘hen,’ cdyou: kdyu, 
Sp. gallo ‘cock’; gamisa ‘cloth’ (f.), camtcha, Sp. camisa ‘shirt’; gdrada ‘letter, 
paper’ (f.) (nigarada ‘my letter’), cdria (nacdriani), Sp. carta; garadi ‘rat’ (f.), 
caratténi: karat¢i, Sp. ratén ‘mouse’; grabu ‘iron,’ crdbou, Sp. clavo ‘nail’; gustu 
‘knife’ (f.), couchtgno, couchigné: kusjyo, Sp. cuchillo; mégeru ‘Creole,’ méguerou 
‘Negro’: mékeru, Sp. negro (?); mesu ‘cat,’ méchou: mésu, Sp. micho ‘puss’; mudit 
‘sheep, mutton,’ motiton: mituni, Fr. mouton; sabadu ‘shoes’ (f.) (nisabadu ‘my 
shoes’), sabdito (nichabditoni) Sp. zapato; salu ‘salt’ (nisalute ‘my salt,’ asaluha 
‘to salt’), sdlou, chdlou; sdlu,Sp. sal; stara ‘saw,’ sciérra, Sp. sierra; strasi ‘scissors’ 
(f.) (listreste ‘his scissors’), chtrachi, OSp. tixeras; stigoro ‘sugar,’ choticré, Sp. 
azucar or Fr. sucre (?); urviai ‘king,’ érei, Sp. el rey or OF r le roy (?). 

In spite of differences in place, time, and manner of recording, certain general 
traits become apparent from a comparison of word lists such as the above. 


? It is sufficient for the purposes of the present paper to state that the letters used have 
approximately their ordinary phonetic values, with the following exceptions: o is a high 
back unrounded vowel [é ~ i]; u = [u ~ o], before a high front vowel = [ti]; c = [¢ ~ 4]. 
The diphthongs present some difficulties which need not be gone into here. Stress is indi- 
cated only in words which deviate from the most usual patterns, which are stress on the first 
syllable of two-syllable words but on the second and every subsequent third syllable of 
longer words; thus, simisi = simisi ‘shirt,’ nisimist = nistmisi ‘my shirt.’ 
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Spanish (or other) word-final C becomes CV in all Carib dialects (unless and 
until a further reduction takes place such as -vni to nasalized vowel); while 
most initial and medial cc must (and all may) be broken up by the insertion of 
anaptyctic vowels. Here, as also in the vowel changes made in the possessed 
as opposed to the absolute noun-forms, there is a tendency toward vowel har- 
mony. Further, weak vowels in the parent tongue tend to become identified 
with Breton’s é, a Carib phoneme which probably was and certainly became (in 
Dominica, Saint Vincent, and Central America) the high back unrounded 
vowel, [é ~ i]; while [u] and [o] were and remained non-distinctive thruout. 
Of the consonant shifts (among which Sp. v to Cb. b can hardly count), the most 
constant is Sp. p to Cb. b, —with occasional Sp. word-initial p to Cb. p (gener- 
alized in the following period as Fr. p to Cb. p [p‘ ~ 6]). Only one sibilant 
phoneme was known to old and to recent Dominica Carib, [§] in the former, 
[s] in the latter; and altho in modern CAC, c [é ~ §] and s are distinctive (and 
appear to have been so in recent St. V. Cb.), early loans, including those of the 
‘French period’ (1625 to 1796), interpreted uniformly and retained as CAC 
s,OSpan. z [8], Span. s, z, ch @), and Fr. s [s ~ 2], ch [8], and j [Z]. Other shifts, 
common (tho not uniform) in Dominica, Saint Vincent, and Central America 
alike, are 1 > r, and e >< %. The Dominica Carib shifts: d to t, g to k (with 
increasing tendency to spirantize intervocalic k), are diametrically opposed to 
Saint Vincent and CA Carib ¢ to d, k to g. Spirantization of intervocalic k 
must have preceded this latter trend in Saint Vincent, since CAC frequently has 
h in this position, where earlier forms had k. Moreover, where this h is followed 
by u, it is in process of changing to f (arufuda ~ aruhuda ‘to show’; D. Cb. 
arukuta ~ aruxuta, from Breton’s ‘arocota’). 

A number of the loan-words as recorded by Breton are not used in CAC 
today, where they have been replaced by native terms or by more recent bor- 
rowing. Such are (Breton’s spelling): anchuélou ‘wire,’ from Sp. anzuelo ‘fish- 
hook,’ replaced by ldmbara from Sp. alambre; bérélece ‘beads’ from Sp. perlas; 
bouldtta ‘silver’ from Sp. plata; boutéicha ‘jar,’ from OSp. botiza (cp. F. W. I. 
use of potiche); boviyani ‘Spanish cutlas’ from Sp. pufial; canabire ‘ship’ from Sp. 
caravela, replaced by native ugunei; kirtssiané ‘Christian’ from Sp. cristiano, 
replaced by grigia from Fr. chrétien; kirtstile ‘crystal’ from Sp. cristal; pané 
‘bread’ from Sp. pan, replaced by fef from Fr. pain; nacharautcete ‘mon haut- 
de-chausse’ from Sp. zaragiielles, replaced by nigalasi from Fr. calegon. More- 
over, it seems improbable that Breton recorded all the loan-words current in the 
Island Carib of his day: gdie ‘(fowls’) eggs’ from gdiu ‘fowl’ plus native -¢ ‘eggs, 
testicles,’ was probably a compound of early formation. Other forms such as 
badu ‘yard’ (? from Sp. vara), béuli ‘violin,’ sabii ‘soap,’ also come, in all prob- 
ability, from early Spanish contacts, since (despite the resemblance of the last 
two words to Fr. violon and savon) French v normally becomes Carib wu. 

It is not surprising that the greater part of the Carib islanders’ linguistic 
borrowing should have been done during the second period, which besides being 
the longest, was that during which they first acquired European neighbors. 
It is perhaps more surprising that so many of their loans should have a French 
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origin. However, it must be remembered that they always looked upon the 
English as their enemies, while there were periods in which they were on friendly 
terms with the French, with whom they indeed fought as allies in that final 
struggle in which the Saint Vincent Carib were defeated in 1796. Moreover, 
the scarcity of English words in this list does not imply that no more were bor- 
rowed at this time, but only that, as they continued to be borrowed in the Black 
Caribs’ new home, where they underwent the same phonetic accommodation, 
it is impossibie to date their borrowing with any degree of accuracy, except for 
one or two terms whose presence and similarity of phonetic form in recent 
Dominica Carib suggest that their adoption and adaptation go back to pre- 
deportation days. It should also be borne in mind that the existence of a 
borrowed term does not necessarily imply that the CA Caribs have no native 
word with the same approximate meaning. Where native terms exist side by 
side with loan-words, the difference is nearly always one of connotation only. 

In the following lists, nouns are given first in their absolute forms, followed by 
the meaning; then comes the first person possessed form (with prefix n-) where 
this is used and known to me; and finally the French (or other) original. More- 
over, as in the above list, all nouns not indicated as feminine by (f), are mascu- 
line. Verbs are given in their infinitive forms only, the root being separated 
from the affixes by hyphens. Attributes are given in their stem forms. 

Nouns are: abi ‘jacket’ (f.), ndbite, Fr. habit; amidi ‘noon,’ Fr. midi; ardsu 
‘orange,’ nardsute, Fr. orange; drufii ‘harpoon,’ Fr. harpon; astedu ‘plate,’ naste- 
dute, French assiette; autrii ‘oar,’ Fr. aviron; ba ‘socks, stockings’ (f.), nubate, 
Fr. bas; badii ‘stick, cane,’ nubaduni, Fr. bdton; bago ‘ring,’ nubago, Fr. bague; 
balu ‘lead, bullet,’ Fr. balle; barteru ‘gate,’ Fr. barriére; beru ‘butter,’ Fr. beurre; 
biulé ‘violin,’ ? Fr. violon (see above); budu ‘cigar (thin long kind)’, Fr. W. I. 
bout; budi ‘button,’ Fr. bouton; biigiu ‘God,’ nubiigiote, Fr. bon Dieu; buleser 
‘wound,’ nubulese, Fr. blessé; burigo ‘donkey,’ Fr. bourrique; busedo ‘purse, 
pocket,’ Fr. boursetie; ddbula ‘table,’ Fr. table; dé ‘time, weather, temper,’ Fr. 
temps; darésu ‘shilling, quarter dollar,’ Fr. trente sous; dasi ‘task, job,’ Fr. 
tache; det ‘thimble,’ Fr. dé; dimasu ‘Sunday, week,’ Fr. dimanche; diuei ‘wine,’ 
Fr. du vin; dufi ‘top,’ Fr. toupie; efei ‘sword,’ Fr. épée; fdgaiu ‘paddle,’ nufagaiu, 
? Fr. pagaie, itself reputed to come from Carib altho the word is not given by 
Breton; fdidira ‘paint,’ Fr. peinture; faifa ‘(tobacco-) pipe,’ nufaifate, Eng. 
pipe (cp. Dom Cb. paipa ‘pipe,’ nupaipate); fante ‘basket (round type of),’ 
Fr. panier; farasu ‘umbrella,’ Fr. parasol; farte ‘bet,’ Fr. parié; fedu ‘holiday,’ 
fédurugu ‘Christmas,’ Fr. féte; fet ‘bread,’ nufet, (f.) Fr. pain; fiddoro ‘dollar,’ Fr. 
piastre; férudi: ‘pardon,’ Fr. pardon; figiedu ‘fork’ (ep. Fr. piquette, Sp. picador); 
filu ‘thread,’ Fr. fil; fudu ‘jug,’ from ? (cp. Fr. pot, Sp. pote); fuéferu ‘pepper 
(black),’ Fr. poivre; fulasu ‘place,’ Fr. place; fulésu ‘board,’ Fr. planche; fulesi 
‘favor, gratification,’ Fr. plaisir; fiisu ‘punch (beverage),’ Fr. ponche . (from 
Eng. punch); funedira ‘window,’ Fr. fenétre; furumdsu ‘cheese,’ Fr. fromage; g& 
‘glove,’ (f.), nigate, Fr. gant; gabana ‘bed’ (f.), nigabana, ? dial. Fr. cabane, ? 
Sp. cama (cp. Creole kaban ‘bed’); gafe ‘coffee’ (f.), nigafe, Fr. café; galasi 
‘trousers’ (f.), nigalasii, Fr. calecon; ganali ‘deep sea,’ ? Fr. canal or perhaps 
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native; gelé ‘key,’ Fr. clef; gidu ‘Creole’ from Arabic thru Fr. giaour ‘non-mu- 
sulman’; g(o)rigia ‘Christian, human being, people,’ Fr. chrétien; gudu ‘skirt’ 
(f.), nugudu, Fr. cotte; gifera ‘godsib,’ nugiifera, Fr. compére; gugu uedo ‘green 
coconut’ (f.), Fr. coco verte; gulteru ‘spoon,’ Fr. cuillére; guria ‘cross,’ Fr. 
croix; girudu ‘cord, string,’ Fr. corde (or from Sp. cordén); gurusulu ‘sour 
sop (Anona muricata),’ Fr. corossol; (h)tsigalé ‘money,’ Fr. escalin, (also: gad- 
iskalé ‘50c,’ stsiskalé ‘75c,’ from Fr. quatre escalins, six escalins); hu ‘hoe’ (f.) 
ntiute, from Fr. houe; lai ‘garlic,’ Fr. l’ail; lalé ‘alum,’ Fr. Valun; lamiselu 
‘troubles, misfortune,’ nilamiselu, Fr. la misére; limpu ‘lamp,’ Fr. lampe; lédi 
‘Monday,’ Fr. lundi; ligilisi ‘church’ (f.), Fr. Véglise; mile ‘mule,’ Fr. mulet; 
misigddi ‘nutmeg,’ Fr. muscade; murusu ‘a piece, a bit of,’ Fr. morceau; musue 
‘kerchief’ (f.), nwmusue, Fr. mouchoir; mutu ‘person, fellow, folk, people,’ from 
Bantu munthu (cp. Creole mun, of same meaning); nado ‘mat,’ Fr. natte; nedut 
‘tube,’ Fr. un étut; rasue ‘razor,’ nirasuete, Fr. rasoir; ri ‘rice,’ Fr. riz; sabudi 
‘sapodilla’ (f.), Fr. chapotille (or from Sp. sapote); sabi ‘soap,’ nisabute, Fr. 
savon OSp. xabén (see above); sémburu ‘bedroom,’ Fr. chambre; samudi ‘Satur- 
day,’ Fr. samedi; sdnudélu ‘candle,’ Fr. chandelle; saraudédu ‘female servant’ 
(f.), Fr. servante; sdruédu ‘napkin, towel’ (f.), Fr. serviette; sdudieru ‘iron cooking 
pot,” Fr. chaudiére; sésu ‘money,’ nisésu, Fr. cing sous; sideri ‘lemon, lime,’ 
Fr. citron; simisi ‘shirt,’ nisimisi, Fr. chemise; sudara ‘soldier,’ Fr. soudard; 
surusie ‘doctor, surgeon,’ Fr. chirurgien; tasu ‘cup,’ Fr. tasse; udiasu ‘time(s), 
occasion, practice,’ Fr. voyage; udderedi ‘Friday,’ Fr. vendredi; warau ‘(Ameri- 
can) Indian,’ from name of Warrau tribe; weru ‘tumbler, drinking glass,’ niueru, 
Fr. verre; uiddo ‘viands, fancy meat,’ Fr. viande. 

Verbs from this period include: a-bulie-da(gua) ‘to forget,’ Fr. oublier; a-bus- 
(u)é-ra ‘to want, to need,’ Fr. besoin; a-busu-ragua ‘to say good evening to, to 
greet,’ Fr. bon soir; a-faie-ra ‘to pay, to pay for,’ Fr. payer; a-fagaiu-ha ‘to 
paddle,’ from ? Fr. pagaie; a-fie-ra ‘to believe, to trust,’ Fr. fier; afuréde-ha 
‘to educate,’ Fr. apprendre; a-furéi-da ‘to pray,’ Fr. prier; a-furéide-ha ‘to bor- 
row,’ Fr. préter; a-gdie-ha ‘to buy,’ Fr. gagner (Creole g@ye has the same meaning); 
a-gumddi-ra ‘to command, to order,’ Fr. commander; a-gumése-ra ‘to begin,’ 
Fr. commencer; a-lamidu-ha ‘to starch,’ Fr. l’amidon; a-li-tha ‘to read,’ Fr. 
lire; a-marie-da ‘to get married,’ Fr. marié; ardse-ha ‘to prepare, to fix,’ Fr. 
arranger; a-risi-da ‘to get rich,’ Fr. riche; a-sddi-ra ‘to be ill, sick,’ Fr. sentir; 
asafa-ra ‘to escape,’ Fr. échapper; a-safii-ra ‘to castrate,’ Fr. chaponner; a-sdse-ra 
‘to change (money),’ Fr. changer; a-sufuri-ra ‘to suffer,’ Fr. souffrir; audse-ra 
‘to advance,’ Fr. avancer; a-utud-da ‘to live along,’ Fr. vivant; e-deue-ha ‘to 
grant,’ Fr. dévouer; e-feridi-ra ‘to lose,’ Fr. perdre; e-feriiduna-ra ‘to pardon,’ 
Fr. pardonner; erede-ra ‘to stop, stay, dwell,’ Fr. arreter; tda-ra(gua) ‘to help,’ 
Fr. aider. 

Attributes from the same period are: berese ‘concerned, worried,’ Fr. peureuse 
(?); daradi ‘thirty,’ Fr. trente; dimi sé ‘fifty,’ Fr. demi-cent; disi ‘ten,’ Fr. diz; 
dusu ‘twelve,’ Fr. douze; furumie ‘first,’ Fr. premier; gddoro ‘four,’ Fr. quatre; 
le ‘when,’ Fr. lors; milu ‘thousand,’ Fr. mille; nefu ‘nine,’ Fr. neuf; ni ‘no, not a, 
nor, neither,’ Fr. ni; sé ‘hundred,’ Fr. cent; sago ‘each, every,’ French chaque; 
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sedo ‘seven,’ Fr. sept; ségo ‘five,’ Fr. cing; sero ‘expensive,’ Fr. cher; sist ‘six,’ 
Fr. siz; stid-dé ‘often, always,’ Fr. souvent (-temps); sudé ‘suddenly,’ Fr. soudain; 
suedi ‘south, south-west, from dialectical pronunciation of Fr. sud-ouest; wei 
‘twenty,’ Fr. vingt; uido ‘eight,’ Fr. hutt; isu ‘eleven,’ Fr. onze. 

May be classed as a postposition: 

(1-)amidaé ‘in the middle (of masc-it), in two, in half’ from OF r. mitan, en mitan. 

The only notable innovations which characterize this period are: Fr. p and 
earlier bb to CAC f (in Dominica only p and bilabial ¢ were used, and this latter 
sound is that still used by some of the older CA Carib), and Fr. v to Cb. u (com- 
pared with Sp. p to Cb. b, and Sp. v to Cb. b, usual in the preceding period). 
These changes are so regular as to cast doubt on the origin and date of such 
loans as: biuly ‘violin,’ saby ‘soap,’ lgmpu ‘lamp,’ berese ‘concerned, worried,’ 
sabudi ‘sapodilla.’ 

Loans are assigned to the third period when there is no evidence of their 
earlier employment in Carib, but it is more than likely that some of them were 
borrowed before the 1797 deportation. For convenience likewise, Spanish, 
English, and other loans are given separately. Nouns of Spanish origin are: 
aura ‘time, hour,’ Sp. hora; aurdé ‘order,’ Sp. ordén; bodogo ‘shop’ (f.), probably 
from Sp. bodega (Fr. boutique should have given Cb. *budigo); buld ‘mockery,’ 
Sp. burla, burlar; damanasi ‘burrs,’ Sp. tamaras (?); desbél ‘lack of sleep,’ Sp. 
desvelo; digu ‘bluing,’ Sp-Fr-Eng. indigo; duendu ‘Pine-Ridge gnome,’ Sp. duende; 
durudia ‘pancake,’ Am. Sp. tortilla; fe ‘news, assurance,’ Sp. fe ‘faith’; fidu 
‘flute, fife,’ Sp. pito; figdii ‘sin,’ Sp. pecado; fisiu ‘employment, job, trade,’ 
ntfisiute, Sp. oficio; fuluru ‘flower (cultivated),’ Sp. flor. Fr. fleur or Eng. flower; 
gadamalu ~ gddamdli ‘tamale,’ Mex. Sp. tamale; gdlide ‘mayor, headman,’ Sp. 
alcalde; gdluma ‘calm,’ Sp. calma; gémbu saindu ‘cemetery,’ Sp. campo santo; 
griu(iu) ‘young person(s), lad(s) or lass(es),’ Sp. cria ‘suckling’ (?); gudi ‘(resin- 
ous) pine,’ thru Sp. from Aztec ocote; giiidu ‘cross-cousin (male), brother-in- 
law,’ Sp. cufiado; gusina ‘kitchen,’ Sp. cocina; huiu ‘hole,’ Sp. hoyo; kulidu ‘the 
Punta dance,’ Sp. culeado; ldmbara ‘wire,’ Sp. alambre; leskuéla ‘school,’ Sp. 
escuela; manda ‘shawl,’ Sp. manta; muladu ‘ladino, Spanish speaking person in 
general, and in particular one from Central America,’ Sp. mulato; nasiii ‘white 
man from overseas,’ Sp. nacién; niimeru ‘number, cipher,’ Sp. ntimero; pdtara 
‘a slap,’ perhaps from Sp. patada ‘a kick;’ penitésia ‘burden, penitence,’ Sp. 
penitencia; pulasa ‘term, set time, delay,’ népulasa; Sp. plazo; putasa ‘potash, 
lye,’ Sp. potasa; sibuia ‘onion,’ Sp. cebolla; stgaru ‘cigarette,’ Sp. cigarro; sinu 
‘destiny,’ nisinu, Sp. sino; tauaia ‘towel’ (f.), Sp. toalla; tiémpu ‘storm’, Sp. 
tiempo. 

Verbs with Spanish origins are: a-darasa-ha ‘to hinder, to prevent, delay, 
hold back,’ Sp. tarazar; a-kuliru-ha ‘to dance Punta,’ Sp. culear; a-gida-ra ‘to 
release,’ Sp. quitar; a-gubura-ha ‘to charge (a price),’ Sp. cobrar; a-dste-ra ‘to 
be (in a place),’ Sp. estar; a-saga-ra ‘to withdraw (money),’ Sp. sacar; asamina-ra 
‘to reflect,’ Sp. examinar; a-supa-ha ‘to massage,’ Sp. sobar; a-susere-da ‘to 
happen, to take place,’ Sp. suceder; audnda ‘to bear, to support,’ Sp. aguantar; 
a-tisa-ra ‘to treat, to conduct oneself toward,’ Sp. usa, usar; e-leskuéle-ha ‘to 
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school, give schooling,’ Sp. escuela; {ncara ‘to put on weight or size; to thread a 
needle,’ perhaps from Sp. hinchar; e-restbi-ra ‘to receive;’ Sp. recibir. 

Other form classes deriving from Spanish of this period include: aidu ‘good- 
bye!’ Sp. adiés; asta ‘even,’ Sp. hasta; buenu ‘well,’ interjection introducing ut- 
terance, Sp. bueno; nau ‘no (usually hesitant)!’ from Sp. or Eng. no; peru ‘but,’ 
Sp. pero. 

Nouns of this period originating from English include: aéarati ‘authority,’ 
baulu ‘bowl’ (f.), bdsigidi ‘basket (type used for selling bread),’ bigidu ‘bucket,’ 
bulagidu ‘blanket,’ burigi ‘bridge’ (f.), cap ‘shop’ (f.), driyki ‘(aleoholic) drink,’ 
fdia-ldéndia ‘supernatural light accompanied by strong breeze, occurring at sea 
by night, and in which canoe sails without making any headway,’ perhaps from 
Eng. fire-land or perhaps flying Hollander; faifa ‘(tobacco-) pipe’ (nufaifate) 
(see also period 2 above), fulviaru ‘flour,’ gasi ‘gasoline, kerosine,’ g{dile ‘kettle, 
cooking-pot,’ (nigtdile), glasi ‘glass (material,)’ karu ‘(motor-) car’ (f.) (nikaru), 
maci ‘matches,’ maigu ‘mango(s)’ (f.), manaso ‘manners,’ mili ‘(grinding-) mill,’ 
miligi ‘milk,’ sasa ‘saucer,’ stliba ‘silver,’ spek ‘spectacles.’ 

Verbs with English originals: a-fala-ra ‘to follow,’ a-fain-ra ‘to provide with’ 
from Eng. find; a-iusu-ra ‘to use, to make use of,’ a-purici-ha ‘to preach,’ 
e-begi-ra ‘to beg (pardon)’ 

Other form classes deriving from English are: an ‘and,’ bra ‘brother’ (an 
appellative of the men’s speech) from W. I. Eng. bra, dan ‘tho (emphatic)’ used 
as interjection at end of utterance, dén ‘then (emphatic)’ used as interjection at 
end of utterance, kesi ‘scarce,’ polesi ‘please!’ sau ‘so, therefore,’ ‘ki ‘thanks’ 
(apparently from ‘thank ’ee,’ so also in recent Dom. Cb. and therefore probably 
an eighteenth century loan), uel ‘well’ interjection beginning utterance, and 
equivalent to buenu. 

Either the period of borrowing (for phonetic reasons), or the origin of the 
following terms is hard to identify. They are therefore listed apart: carigi 
‘grapefruit’ from Caribbean Creole; sadek from personal name Shaddock; cigulddi 
‘chocolate’ from Caribbean Creole skola (?); cumago ‘Spanish language,’ origin 
not clear; fubulté ‘mosquito-net’ perhaps from Eng. poplin or Fr. popeline; 
kitpe ‘godsib,’ which is replacing older gifera, from Fr. compere; paiasu ‘con- 
juror’ or ‘clown’ from proper name Paillasse; pantu ‘fantom, apparition’ perhaps 
from Sp. espantio ‘fright’; pasai ‘passage, fare’ from Sp. pasaje or Fr. passage; 
pinda ‘peanuts’ from Bantu. 

Altho loans from the middle or French period still exceed the Spanish and 
English combined, here assigned to the third and last period, it appears to be 
the latter which have disrupted the original phonemic pattern of the language. 
It is true, of course, that 150 years of complete segregation from all French 
influence has been ample time for all the former to become well integrated, 
while many of the Spanish and English words current today remain in an un- 
digested state, but, as will be seen below, the change also extends to words of 
native origin. Nevertheless, it may be said that the essential traits of word- 
final vowel and (with a few exceptions) lack of consonant clusters have main- 
tained themselves pretty well, except in a few cases of interjections (uél ‘well!’ 
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dén ‘then,’ in the sense of Fr. alors!) and of recent and undigested loans, as 
desbel ‘sleeplessness,’ spek ‘spec(tacles),’ cap ‘shop,’ an ‘and.’ The same holds 
true of the vowels,—o [é], remaining as a phoneme, while Spanish and English 
o is either diphthongized as au, or treated as a non-distinctive allophone of Carib 
u. It is otherwise with the consonant pattern: instead of b and p, or b and f 
as before, we now have three distinct labials, b, p (still rare), and f. Instead of 
t or d, as in Island Carib, CAC has both d and ¢; instead of k and h, or g and h, 
now g, k (still rare) and A are all distinctive. Likewise, instead of one sibilant 
[5 or s] as before, we now have two, c [¢ ~ 8], and s [s]. This latter change offers 
a serious problem; for not only is it now the basis for distinguishing what in old, 
as well as in recent Dominica Carib were homonyms (for example: ca bat ‘thrust 
masc.-it,’ dcara ‘to thrust into;’ from sa bai ‘shear or shave masc.-it,’ dsara ‘to 
shear or shave,’ Breton’s ‘cha, dchara’, recent Dom. Carib has sa and dsara 
for both meanings); but the distinction appears to go back to the pre-deporta- 
tion, French period, since it existed in recent Saint Vincent Carib. Fred Ober, 
the American ornithologist, gives in his Camps in the Caribbees a few words 
(without translation) of a song in the latter dialect, as: 


Neech-i-goo, bah-li, boé ni, 
Leh-bi chi, wei-i-ga-mah, ah’-wab-si. 


which I can only interpret as: nicigubdli ‘I-will-bring or give-masc.-it’ bini 
‘to-thee’ lébidi ‘masc.-its-payment’ udiga ‘our-food-provision’ ma ‘no’ audsi 
‘corn.’ ‘I’ll pay you for our corn, no!’ (The negative particle used as a sort of 
interjection is a typical creolism in English and French W. I. dialects and in 
CAC.) It will be interesting to note this utterance with the same words spelt 
(1) as by Breton for old DC, (2) phonemically as for recent DC, (3) phonemi- 
cally as for St. VC, and (4) phonemically as for CAC. 


(1) ntchigoubdli béne lébect oudica ma aoudchi 
(2) ntsikubdli biuni lébesi udika ma audsi 

(3) nttigubdli bini lébiti udiga ma auési 

(4) nttigubdi bit lebégi udiga ma audsi 


While it is not within the scope of this paper to discuss Carib phonology, it is 
worth noting that Breton’s transcription, which I read as (ntigubdli béne 
lébest wdika ma aud&), records sounds which were non-distinctive; [s] and [8] 
according to his own telling, and [k] and [g] as seen from even a cursory study of 
his dictionary, being allophones or personal variants of the same two phonemes. 
Since, in the loan-words, early Spanish ¢, as well as French s z § Z have uniformly 
become Carib s, while English § now becomes Carib c, I can only conclude that 
the s versus c contrast arose in Saint Vincent at a time when all (or most) of the 
French loans had been phonetically integrated in the earlier Carib pattern, and 
that its adoption was aided by the high frequency of the phoneme s, and the 
large number of homonyms that resulted therefrom in native words. The same 
is probably true of the d/t, g/k contrasts, while the distinction between p and 
f appears (from the rarity of the former phoneme) to be a much later change. 
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While the above lists of loan-words in CAC are by no means exhaustive, it is 
claimed that they constitute a representative cross-section, both as regards 
origin and type of words borrowed, and the phonetic accommodation they have 
undergone. The effects of borrowing on the morphology and syntax of CAC 
can only be discussed after I have made an exhaustive analysis of the texts I 
was able to collect. 











THE TONAL SYSTEM OF PROTO-BANTU 


JoserpH H. GREENBERG 


1. The presence of significant tone in a Bantu language was first noted by K. 
Endemann.' Since then tonal phenomena have been reported from all sections 
of Bantu territory. According to the usual formulation, all Bantu languages 
are tonal with the exception of Swahili which has lost it under the influence of 
Arabic. The great majority of descriptions of Bantu languages either disregard 
tonal phenomena or list a few pairs of minimal contrasts. Usable tonal mate- 
rial, however, is available from a number of languages well scattered over 
Bantu territory and is here utilized for a reconstruction of the Proto-Bantu 
tonal system. 

The standard works on Proto-Bantu of Meinhof? mention the existence of 
tone in Bantu languages but make no attempt to analyze the system and apply 
the results to the reconstructed Proto-Bantu forms. 

1.1 The first attempt at analysis was that of P. H. Nekes.* Comparing his 
material on Yaunde with Roehl’s Shambala,* he maintained that PB had a two 
level tonal system in which every syllabic phoneme was simultaneous with a 
high or low tone. In the same year Nekes extended his comparison to Duala® 
and for the first time gave a list of cognate words with tonal markings. He 
demonstrated that in Yaunde, where PB final vowels are lost, a low tone results 
from an original sequence low-low and a high tone from original high-high, 
while the reflexes of PB low-high and high-low are rising and falling tones re- 
spectively. These results received confirmation from the attempt of P. H. 
Skolaster who in 1914 published a list of tone-marked cognates for Basa, Bakoko 
and Yaunde.* In 1928, Nekes returned to the subject and added to his lists 
some of D. Jones’ Sechuana material by correctly eliminating the tonal allo- 
phones of Jones’ description and reducing it to a two-level system.’ The most 
recent attempt along these lines is that of P. G. Hulstaert who adds a number of 
Congo languages (Lonkundo, Lonkonda, Lotswa, Lingombe, Lingala)* to those 
already cited by Nekes and Skolaster. 

1.2. The essential correctness of these analyses has been somewhat obscured 


1 Versuch einer Grammatik des Sotho (Berlin 1876). 

2 Grundzuege einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Bantusprachen (Berlin 1906): Grundriss 
einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen (2nd Ed., Berlin 1910). 

* Die Bedeutung der musikalischen Toene in der Bantusprachen Anthropos 6.546-74 
(1911). 

4 Versuch einer systematischen Grammatik der Schambalasprache (Hamburg 1911). 

5 Die musikalischen Toene in der Dualasprache, Anthropos 6.911-9 (1911). 

* Die musikalischen Toene in der Basa-Sprache, Anthropos 9.740-58 (1914). 

7 Zur Tonologie in den Bantusprachen, Festchrift Schmidt 80-92 (Vienna 1928). Jones’ 
contributions are: The Tones of Sechuana Nouns, Memoir 6, Int. Inst. of Afr. Lang. and 
Cult. (no date), Words distinguished by tone in Sechuana, Festschrift Meinhof 88-98(Ham- 
burg 1927) and D. Jones and 8S. T. Plaatje, A Sechuana Reader (London 1916). 

® Les Tons en Lonkundo, Anthropos 29.57-97, 399-419 (1934). 
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in recent years by such attempts as those of K. E. Laman’s for Kongo’ with its 
elaborate and arbitrary intonation classes, C. Dokes’ ‘confessedly non-phone- 
mic’ description of Zulu tone employing nine tone levels,” and L. Armstrong’s 
study of Kikuyu." Other tonal investigations since Hulstaert have shown 
systems easily derivable from a PB two-level tonal system.” 

1.3. The object of the present study is to incorporate more recent investiga- 
tions with the earlier comparative lists, to interpret and utilize the more com- 
plex descriptions where possible, to establish regular tonal correspondences 
among the Bantu languages and to apply the results to Meinhof’s reconstructed 
PB forms. 


2. The correctness of assuming a two-level tonal system for PB is indicated by 
the essential and widespread agreement of the descriptions derivable from such a 
system for PB. Other descriptions are either reducible phonemically to such a 
system or show such internal inconsistencies as to suggest that the worker was 
unable to record tone accurately." One may add as corroborative evidence 
that in Bantu territory two levels are required for the native drum language. 
In the following sections the regular development of the PB tonal system in 
individual languages is presented and the manner in which the more complex 
descriptions are utilized is explained. Irregularities in these correspondences, 
which may be easily noted by examination of the forms cited at the end of this 
study, are few in number and no attempt is made here to explain them. 


3. Two-tone systems which faithfully reflect the PB tonal situation are 
reported for Lingala, Lokele, Lonkunde, Lokunda, Lotswa and Lingombe. 
Daula, Yaunde, Basa and Bakoko show two additional tonemes, a rising tone 
for PB sequence low-high and a falling tone for PB high-low. Yaunde, Basa 
and Bakoko sometimes, under undetermined conditions, show a falling tone on 
final vowels in open syllables, particularly in monosyllabic forms. 

The Chichewa material shows two tonemes. With the exception of a few 
monosyllables the final syllabics are always low-toned. We may, therefore, 


9 Musical Accent or Intonation in the Kongo Language (Stockholm 1922) and Dictionnaire 
Kikongo-Francais (Paris 1936). 

1 C,M. Doke. The Phonetics of the Zulu Language (Johannesburg 1926). 

11 Lilias A. Armstrong, The Phonetic and Tonal Structure of Kikuyu (London 1940). 

12 Mark H. Watkins, A Grammar of Chichewa, Language Dissertation 34 (Philadelphia 
1934); M. Guthrie, Grammaire et Dictionnaire Lingala (London 1939); J. F. Carrington, 
The Tonal Structure of Kele (Lokele), African Studies 2.193-209 (1943) and The Tonetics of 
Lokele (Yakusu 1940); Amaat Burssens, Tonologisch Onderzoek van het Luba, het Hoofdtel- 
woord, Kongo-Overzee 4.25-38 (1938), Het Partikel -a: in het Tshiluba (Toontaal), Kongo- 
Overzee 4.169-76 (1938) and Le T/fldba, Langue 4 Intonation, Africa 12.267-85 (1939). 

18 This seems to be true of Bufe’s Duala (Die Dualasprache in ihrem Verhaeltnis zu den 
Dialekten der Nordgebiete der Station Bembe, Z/KS 1.25-36 (1910), already criticized by 
Nekes for its internal inconsistences and lack of agreement with results obtained from other 
Bantu languages. Bufe’s material is superseded by Nekes’ own treatment of Duala. I 
have likewise found it necessary to disregard P. Schumann, Der musikalische Ton in der 
Benasprache, ZfK S 7.145-39 (1916) and several other contributions in which not enough 
examples were given to evaluate the material. 
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posit a shift of final high tone to low in the last syllabic of every word. In 
Burssen’s Luba and Luva high regularly corresponds to PB low and low to 
PB high, except that PB final high tone is retained in Luva. If mishearing is 
involved he has misheard with remarkable consistency. Burssens has checked 
his material with the native drum system and in view of his explicit statement 
that ‘Le bord le plus mince donne le son aigu (ton haut), l’autre le son grave,’ 
it appears that within a restricted area near the mouth of the Congo River the 
original Bantu tonemes have become reversed. 

D. Jones, in his treatment of Sechuana, marks five tones which he declares to 
be significant, high, middle, low, high falling, and mid falling. However, the 
last three only occur as pausal or pre-pausal allophones. The tone simultaneous 
with last syllabic before a pause is always replaced by a low tone which does not 
occur under any other circumstances. On the penultimate syllabic before a 
pause a high tone is replaced by a high falling tone and the mid tone by a mid 
falling tone. Eliminating these allophones, there are two phonemes of tone, 
high and mid, the former corresponding to PB high, the latter to low. In the 
forms cited in the latter part of this article Jones’ mid-tone is marked as low. 
The PB final sequence high-low is replaced in Sechuana by high-high. Jones 
cites a number of Sechuana words with final high-low sequences but I have not 
found cognates for any of these words. 

Roehl in his description of Shambala assumes four tone-levels, high, mid high, 
mid low and low. Of these mid low, which only occurs in sandhi situations, 
may be eliminated as a toneme. The high mid tone occurs either in sandhi or 
as one of the three possible reflexes of a final high-high sequence. PB final 
high-high is represented in Shambala either as high-high, as high, high-mid or 
much more rarely as high-low. These varied results of PB high-high do not 
find any regular correspondence outside of Shambala. In this and similar cases 
I have refrained from attributing tonal complications to PB on the basis of 
material from a single language while admitting the possible modification of the 
tonal scheme presented here in the light of further evidence. 

Meinhof presents a semi-intonational system in his editing of the Venda 
material of P. and T. Schwellnus.“ Most words show a single tone symbol, 
high or low, but some are marked on two syllables. Monosyllabic noun mor- 
phemes, when high, are so marked with the prefix left unmarked: Venda mu-ti 
‘tree’ from PB md-té. Monosyllabic low tone nominal morphemes have a low 
tone indicated on the prefix: Venda midi ‘village’ from PB md-gi. In disyllabic 
noun morphemes which in PB had the tonal sequence high-high or high-low, 
the first syllable is marked high, while the second syllable and the prefix are 
unmarked. PB low-low is marked low on the first syllable, unmarked on the 
second syllable and the prefix; PB low-high is marked high on the second syl- 
lable and unmarked on the first syllable and the prefix. The verbs, which with 
the addition of the infinitival morpheme a to the verbal morpheme are virtually 
all disyllabic, are marked high on the first syllable when PB shows high-low and 
low on the first syllable when PB shows low-low. 

A more complex system is that of K. E. Laman for Kongo. This writer uses 


14 C, Meinhof, Das TSi-venda, Linguistische Studie, ZDMG 55.607.82 (1901). 
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four different tonal marks, acute, grave, macron and double acute and usually 
marks only one syllable of the word with one of these, more rarely two. Ina 
three syllable word the theoretical possibilities, marking one syllable only, are 
therefore twelve. In the introductory portion of his Dictionnaire the various 
possibilities for words of one, two, three and larger numbers of syllables are 
indicated, each accompanied by a tonal diagram. His diagrams distinguish 
four levels, high, mid, low mid and low. Words with the same tonal mark, 
regardless of length or the particular syllable which has the mark, are grouped 
together because of similarities in the general ‘tonal melody.’ He thus has four 
classes, of which I give here the name of each together with one example and an 
interpretation of the tonal diagram accompanying it. 1) Words marked with 
a grave accent (classe grave de melodie montante) e.g. kifisi ‘acacia’ which has 
the tonal sequence low-low-high; 2) words marked with the double acute (classe 
de melodie descendante) e.g. kwéla (‘ripe’ with tonal sequence high-lowmid; 
3) words with the acute (classe aigu de melodie descendante) e.g. makdla ‘char- 
coal’ with tone sequence low-high-low; 4) words with the mzcron (classe aigu 
moyen de melodie uniforme) e.g. byama ‘strong’ with tonal sequence mid-mid. 

Of the great number of possibilities thus described only a very few occur with 
any frequency and need to be considered for the comparative material presented 
here. With the aid of Laman’s tonal diagrams they can easily be interpreted 
and the material, thus evaluated, shows regular correspondences with that 
drawn from other Bantu languages. In monosyllables the acute corresponds to 
PB high, the grave to PB low: Kongo n-st ‘land < PB *sé; Kongo n-go ‘leopard’ 
< PB *goé (the *o of the PB form is non-syllabic). In disyllabic nouns of which 
the first syllable is the prefix morpheme, a PB high tone on the noun morpheme 
is marked with the acute, Kongo mu-ti ‘tree’ < PB mo-té (I have no examples 
of Kongo low-tone noun morphemes with prefixes of a single syllable). 

Disyllable noun morphemes in construction with a prefix morpheme to form 
a three-syllable word, are with zero prefix, only the tone level of the first syl- 
lable of the noun morpheme is reflected, acute if high, grave if low: bu-néne 
‘largeness’ < PB. *bd-nént; n-kdla ‘crab’ < PB *n-kddd; bémbe ‘pigeon’ < PB 
: *bémbé; n-gdngd ‘doctor’ < PB *n-gdngd. Monosyllabic verb morphemes, 
accompanied normally by the suffixal morpheme -a show the same set of corre- 
spondences. Kongo bil-a ‘call’ derives from PB *béd and bdb-a ‘to be sharp’ 
from PB *bdb. In addition Laman’s has words marked with the macron cor- 
responding to PB high tone under the following circumstances: 1) following 
Kongo non-syllabic 7 and u, lwdla ‘be wounded’ < PB *dodd; 2) with geminate 
vowel clusters (these long or geminate vowels are unaccounted for in the usual 
PB reconstructions), kiumi ‘ten’ < PB *kémé; 3) in verbal forms with deriva- 
tional affixes resulting in words of three syllables or more, ydn-ik-a ‘dry in the 
sun’ < PB *gdn-ek-a. 

Doke’s description of Zulu involves a confessedly non-phonemic set of nine 
tone levels, designated by numbers, one for the highest, nine for the lowest. 
Glides are indicated by hyphens between the numbers indicating tonal levels. 
Doke has tentatively set up a number of classes which he calls ‘tonal nuclei’ 
for one-, two-, and three-syllable words. Thus, within his ‘Bi-tonal nucleus No. 
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1,’ he has a ‘main representative’ 3.9 and subsidiaries 2.9, 4.9, 1.9, 3-2.9, 5-3.9, 
6-3.9, 8-3.9. He has six tonal nuclei for monosyllables, six for disyllablic forms 
and also six for trisyllabic forms. There is no attempt to interpret these sequen- 
ces in terms of phonemic tone levels. Some of the groupings seem premature. 

While taking some account of Doke’s grouping of words into the above-men- 
tioned classes as suggestion for analysis, I have preferred to proceed cautiously 
and utilize as much of his tonal material as possible by the following procedure. 
Where there are several words for which Doke gives the same tonal sequence 
and there are consistent tonal correspondences in other Bantu languages and 
where the interpretation is phonetically probable from the actual tones assigned 
by Doke, I have felt justified in transferring this interpretation to other Zulu 
words with the same sequence and have then utilized them as evidence for the 
reconstruction of PB tonal forms. In this analysis I have treated as a single 
case similar tonal sequences in Doke’s material, for example 2.9 as a variant of 
3.9 within Bi-tonal nucleus No. 1 (in the example cited above) which in this 
case Dokes describes as ‘a variant of 3.9 showing no significant distinction and 
usable with all the words (i.e. the 3.9 words). 

For example among Doke’s instances of 3.9 are several verbs for which the 
sequence high-low is attested from other Bantu language e.g. lim-d ‘bite,’ 
tim-d ‘send.’ Moreover this interpretation is phonetically plausible. I have, 
therefore, cited Zulu forms with 3.9 and closely related sequences as high-low 
in my comparative lists. 

In the following paragraph the tonal sequences given by Doke are indicated 
in the first instance followed by interpretation of each sequence in terms of low 
and high tones. 

3.9 = high-low; 2.9 = high-low; 3-8.9 = high-low; 5.4 = low-high; 4.3 
= low-high; 3-5.4 = low-high; 2-43 = low-high; 8.9 = low-low; 8.8-9 = 
low-low; 3.9.9 = high-low-low; 3-2.9.9 = high-low-low; 3.2.9 = high-high-low; 
3.3-5.4.9 = high-high-high-—low; 3.2.2-8.9 = high-high-high-low. 

In L. Armstrong’s treatment of Kikuyu there is no attempt to establish 
tonemes. Each phrase is followed by a tonal diagram. In accordance with 


tonal behavior, nouns, adjectives, and verbs are each divided into a number of - 


classes. Members of the same tonal class have the same set of tonal patterns, 
but the tonal patterns themselves vary under differing syntactic conditions. In 
the case of some of the noun classes, as many as seven tonal patterns are dis- 
tinguished in this manner. Nouns of differing numbers of syllables are grouped 
in the same tonal class if all the patterns of the longer forms can be obtained 
from the shorter forms by simple addition of tones at some point in the pattern 
without further alterations. However, no attempt is made to equate the two 
classes of monosyllabic nouns with those based on tonal patterns of two and 
more syllables. 

Comparison of the tonal classes of Armstrong’s description with tonal recon- 
structions based on other Bantu languages shows that a number of clear identi- 
fications can be made. Among the polysyllabic nouns, virtually all for which 
I have cognate material are disyllabic. All of thirteen nouns in Armstrong’s 
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class 4 have reconstructed Bantu tonal sequence high-low. Of twelve nouns 
in class 1, eleven show PB low-low, two of three nouns in class 3 correspond to 
PB high-high while all the three nouns in class 2 have PB low-high. Three 
nouns in class 6 also have reconstructed low-high. I have not discovered dis- 
tinguishing criteria for membership in Armstrong’s classes 3 and 6, both of 
which have the same reconstructed tonal sequence. Class 5 is small and I 
have no cognates for any of the words in it. Of the monosyllabic nouns, two 
out of three in class 1 have PB low and a single noun in class 2 has PB high. 
In all these instances the Kikuyu forms cited in section 5 have been marked 
with tonal patterns based on the correspondences just discussed. The material 
on adjectives was too slight to be utilized. Among the verbs, Armstrong’s 
classes 1 and Iv, all the members of which are disyllabic, are by far the most 
frequent. Verbs of class 1 correspond to PB forms in which high tone has been 
reconstructed for the verbal morpheme (the second syllable contains the forma- 
tive morpheme -a) in nine verbs, with no contrary instances. Three verbs in 
class 1v all have reconstructed PB low tone on the verbal morpheme. In these 
examples, the Kikuyu verbs in the comparative list have been marked with high 
or low tone respectively on the first syllabic, that of the verbal morpheme. It 
can be seen that on the basis of Armstrong’s treatment there is no justification 
for marking the tone of the formative -a (in most Bantu languages it is low- 
toned). The other verbal classes have too few examples to permit of evalua- 
tion. 

4. In the list of forms in the following section, all the entries are nominal, 
adjectival or verbal morphemes. The complex subject of the PB tones of pro- 
nominal, nominal and verbal derivational and other classes of morphemes, is 
reserved for subsequent treatment. It will be noted from the examples that the 
nominal prefix morphemes are all low-toned. 

I have retained here Meinhof’s Proto-Bantu reconstructions, altho some are 
open to question. Purely notational normalizations are the following substi- 
tutions: ¢ for Meinhof e, 9 for o, e for 7, o for u, z for 4, u for @, s for k, z for Y. 
I have also phonemicized Meinhof’s b and v as b, d and I as d and g and 7 asg, 
the first of each pair of variants occurs before nasals, the second in other en- 
vironments. All these changes are also made by L. Homburger in Meillet and 
Cohen, Les Langues du Monde 561-8. In addition, I have phonemicized Mein- 
hof’s w to 0, w to u, y toe and # to7. Once tone is recognized, the semivowels 
can be analyzed as allophones of the corresponding vowels when they are not 
simultaneous with a tone. 

5. List of forms." 

dma ‘meat, animal,’ Cb. nydmd, Ln. nydmd, Du. ndmd, Se. ndma, Sh. ndmd, 
Ld. nydma, Ya. ndma, Ve. ndma, Ko. nydma. Ki. nydma. 


% The abbreviations employed for the languages cited in this paragraph are as follows: 
Ba, Bassa; Bb, Babira; Bk, Bakoko; Cb, Chiluba; Cc, Chichewa; Cv, Chiluva; Du, Duala; 
Ki, Kikuyu; Ko, Kongo; Ld, Lonkunde; Lg, Longombe; Lk, Lokele; Ln, Lingala; Lo, Lo- 
konda; Lt, Lotswa; Lu, Lokundu; Se, Sechuana; Sh, Shambala; Ve, Venda; Ya, Yaunde; 
Zu, Zulu. 
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dé ‘buffalo’, Du. ndti, Ya. nat, Se. ndré, Ve. ndri, Ce. njdti. 

dtd ‘boat,’ Cb. bud-tu, Ce. bwdtd, Ln. bwdtd, Dw. 631d, Ya. mal, Ld. wdtd, Ko. 
bwatu. 

bd, bé ‘be,’ Ya. bé, Du. bé, Ve. vd. 

bdb ‘be bitter, sharp,’ Ve. vdva, Ko. bdba. 

bdd ‘count,’ Ve. vdla, Ko. bdla, Se. bala, Zu. bald. 

bddé, bédé, bédé ‘two,’ Ln. mibdlé, Ya. bé, bé, Ch. ibidi, Lk. tmbdlé, Se. pélt, 
Sh. -ilt, Ve. vilt. 

bédé, ‘front’ Se. pélé, Ki. mbéré. 

bédé, ‘breast,’ Ln. libél2, Ya. dbé, Se. mabélé, Sh. tivyélé ‘feminity,’ Ld. liélé, 
Lo. liwélé, Lt. libdl2, Lg. libé2?, Du. dibé, Ba. ibe, Ya. libel. 

bégd ‘monkey,’ Ln. mbékd, Sh. mbéyd. 

bémbe, béngd ‘pigeon,’ Lo. imbémbé, Ko. bémbe, Lt. ébégd. Ld. émbéngd, Ln. 
émbéngd, Lg. émbéngd, Du. mbéngd, Ba. hibéy, Ya. dbay, Bk. dbéy. 

bé ‘evil,’ Ln. mabé, Ya. abi, Ve. vi, Ko. bt. 

béd ‘call,’ Se. bitsd, Ko. bila. 

béd ‘boil,’ Ve. vila, Ko. bila. 

bédé ‘body,’ Se. mmili, Sh. ywili, Ve. mubili, Ko. bibidi ‘stomach.’ 

bé ‘dung,’ Ha. abi, Ba. hibit, Du. lébt, Sh. zivt. 

bt ‘gray hair,’ Ln. mébwi, Sh. lift, Ko. mft. 

bidd ‘to bear,’ Ya. bié, Sh. vydld, Ve. dzdla. 

bimbd, bémbé ‘corpse,’ Ya. mbim, Se. bibiy, Du. mbimbd, Ba. mim, Ld. éémbé, 
Lo. éémbé, Lt. éwébé, Lg. ébémbé, Ln. ébémbe. 

bad ‘rot, decay,’ Ya. b3, Bk. ébd ‘carrion,’ Ba. bd ‘carrion,’ Du. 63, Sh. dla, 
Ld. fonda, Lo. pinda, Lt. pada, Lg. pala, Ln. fala, Ko. bola. 

bids ‘penis,’ Ln. libdls, ‘vulva,’ Cv. liw3l5, Ko. bdlo, ‘prepuce.’ 

bigs ‘buffalo,’ Sh. mbdyé, Ve. mbohs, Ki. mbig5 [tone of second syllable in 
PB doubtful]. 

bdk3 ‘arm, hand,’ Ln. 16b5k3, Cb. dibdk5, Ld. 135k3, Lo. law3d, Lt. ldbd, Lg. 
éb66, Ba. wi, Ya. wo, Ve. vdho ‘shoulder blade,’ Ko. kéoko. 

bdn, ‘see,’ Ln. mind, Ya. yén, Lk. éné, Se. sébin , ‘sight’, Sh. ond, Ld. én, 
Ve. vina, Ko. ména, Zu. bind. Ki. dna. 

bod ‘dog,’ Ln. mbwd, Cb, mbwd, Cv. mbwa, Lk. ygwd, Se. ytd, Ld. mbwd, 
Lo. mbiid, Lt. mbéwa, Lg. mbwd, Du. mbé, Ba. ngwd Ya. mvt, Bk. mba, Ve. 
mbjd, Ko. mbwd, Ki. mbwé ‘jackal.’ 

boé ‘stone,’ Cb. dtbwé, Cv. dibwé, Se. mddé, Sh. iwé, Zu. t&. 

bdbé(dé) ‘spider,’ Ln. lifdfe, Ya. dbdb, Ld. lifofd, Lo. ipdpé, Lt. lipdpé, Lg. 
lifofad, Du. dibdbé, Ba. ibibdl, Ko. bibi, Sh. libwili ‘cobweb,’ Bk. ndalbdé ‘cobweb,’ 
Se. bdbt ‘cobweb.’, Ki. mbdmbee. 

bédi ‘goat,’ Cb. mbizt, Cc. mbiizi, Sh. mbiizt, Ve. mbidzi, Ki. mbéri. 

bémb ‘to form, model,’ Sh. uimbd, Ve. viimba, Ko. biimba. 

budt ‘dress oneself,’ Ya. dzdla, Se. t&dla, Ve. buiila, Ko. vwata. 

bidad ‘rain,’ Ln. mbild, Sh. fild, Ve. mviila, Ko. mviila, Ce. mviird, Ki. mbiira. 

big, bing ‘break,’ Ya. bak, Ln. biikd, Bk. bak, Ba. b6k, Du. bid, Ko. binga. 
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da ‘inside, entrails,’ Se. mdld, Sh. ndd ‘fetus,’ Ld. ndéd, Du. mwéyd, Ya. nyd, 
Ba. nla, Bk. nla, Ko. ndta, Ki. dd. 

ddd ‘stretch oneself, go to sleep,’ Ln. Idld, Se. ldld, Sh. ldld, Ve. ldla, Ko. 
laala, Zu. ldld, Ki. rd-ra. 

dag ‘take, leave,’ Ln. lakd, Sh. lagd, Ve. layd. 

dand ‘follow,’ Ve. muldnda ‘subject,’ Se. ldtd, Ko. landa. 

dds ‘throw away,’ Ln. ld3d, Ve. ldta, Ko. ldsa. 

dé ‘long,’ Ln. mdlat, Cb, milé, Sh. malé, Ko. la. 

déd ‘bring up, educate,’ Sh. léla, Ko. léla. 

dédu, dédu ‘chin, beard,’ Ln. mdndéfu, ‘beard,’ Lk. lélé, Sh. kilézd ‘chin,’ 
hidézi ‘beard,’ Ld. ldlé, lalali, Lo. lélé, Lt. lolé, Lg. éhwé, Du. mdséli, Ya. zal, 
Ve. malébvu ‘beard,’ éitéfu ‘chin,’ Ko. ndéfo. 

dék ‘leave’ Ln. lékd, Sh. lékd, Ve. liéa. 

dét ‘to lead,’ Sh. léid, Zu. létd. 

dé ‘with, and, be,’ Cb. dé, Lk. lé, Ve. ndi. 

dé ‘eat,’ Ln. liyd, Ya. di, Sh. jd, Ld, lé, Lo. lé, Lt. léad, Lg. yd, Du. dd, Ba. 
jé, Bk. di, Ve. ld, Ko. dia, dya. 

déd ‘weep, shout, cry,’ Ln. léld, Sh. lila, Ve. lila, Ko. dila, Se. léla, Zu. lild. 

déd) ‘fire,’ Cv. midtls, Se. molild, Ve. mulilo. 

dém ‘cultivate,’ Cb. dimd, Sh. lima, Ve. lima, Ki. morémi ‘cultivator.’ 

démé ‘tongue,’ Ln. lélémé, Ya. ndém, Lk. léldmé, Se. lélémé, Ve. lultmi, Sh. 
lilimi, Ld. lélém, Lo. loléma, Lt. léldmé, Lg. yémi, Du. éyémé, Ba. hilimb, Bk. 
dlémb, Ko. ludimi, Ki. rdrémé. 

di ‘fibre, string,’ Cb. mizt, Cv. mizt:, Sh. lizi, Ki. mori ‘root’. 

dik ‘put into, bury,’ Sh. zikd, Ya. dzab. 

dim ‘be extinguished,’ Sh. zimd, Ya. dim, Du. dimd, Ve. dzima, Ln. jimd. 

dimé ‘god, spirit,’ Ln. mdlimd, Se. médiméd, Sh. miztmi, Ve. mudztmu. 

ditd ‘heavy,’ Ln. bdjité, Sh. uzitd, ‘weight, ‘Ya. dit’ be heavy,’ Ko. zitu ‘weight,’ 
Ki. drité ‘weight’. 

d3b ‘catch fish,’ Ln. /dba, Sh. lévd, Ld. lafd, Lo. lap3ls, Du. 5b3, Ya. 15b, Bk. 
nli, Ba. nldb ‘fish-hook,’ Ko. léba. 

ddg ‘bewitch,’ Ln. ldkd, Sh. Lloyd, Ve. 1 wa, Ko. loka. 

dm) ‘mouth,’ Sh. milémd, Ve. mul3ms5, Zu. molémo. 

dst ‘to dream,’ Ln. ltd, Sh. ndété ‘a dream,’ Ve. léra, Ko. ldotwa, Ki. rd-ta. 

do ‘fight,’ Ve. lwd, Ko. lia, Ki. réa. 

dodd ‘be wounded,’ Ve. lwdla, Ko. lwala. 

dok ‘plait,’ Sh. likd, Ve. lika. 

dém ‘bite, stub,’ Sh. limd, Ya. lam, Bk. wim, Ba. 6m, Du. niimd, Ve. lima, 
Zu. lima, Ki. réma. 

démé ‘male, husband,’ Cv. minimé, Lk. bdlémé, Sh. miliimé, Ld. bémé, Ya. 
nném, Du. médmé, Ba. nlém, Ko. lima ‘cohabit.’ 

déng ‘be in order,’ Ve. liga, Ko. linga. 

éneé ‘self,’ Lk. ngéné, Sh. nwéyé, Se. éné. 

égi ‘water,’ Ln. mdi, Cb. m&-yi, Sh. mdzt, Ve. mddi, Ko. mdzi, Ki. mde. 
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gab ‘divide,’ Du. dbd, Sh. ydvd, Ya, kab, Bk. kd, Ba. kdb, Ve. dva, Ko. kaba. 

gad ‘spread out,’ Ve. dla, Ko. vdla. 

gddé ‘woman, girl,’ Ya. ngdl, Ld. wilt. 

gadi ‘blood,’ Cv. ma%-:, Bb. mé%, Ba. matyeél. 

gambd, ‘thing,’ Ya. dzdm, Bk. jam, Du. ldmbé, Ko. dydmbu, Ve. dmba ‘speak,’ 
Ba. jdm ‘thing.’ 

gan ‘swear, promise,’ Du. kdnd, Ya, kdni, Ve. dna, Ko. ydna. 

gana ‘child,’ Cb. midnd, Cv. miand, Lk. wénd, Cc. mwdnd, Ln. mwdnd, Du. 
mind, Ya. min, Se. ywand, Sh. ywdnd, Ld. b5nd, Lo. bénd, Lt. mind, Lg. mwdnda, 
Ba. mdn, Ve. ywdna, Ko. mwéna. 

gdnék ‘dry in the sun,’ Ve. dnéa, Ko. ydnika. 

ganga ‘doctor,’ Cb. mind-yd-, Ln. ngdngd, Ya. dygdy ‘medicine,’ Du. bwangad 
‘medicine,’ Sh. maydngd, Bk. ébdy ‘medicine,’ Ba. bdy ‘medicine,’ Ve. ydyga, 
Se. ydkd, Ko. ngdnga. 

gdtdb ‘to answer,’ Du. dldabé, Ve. drava. 

gédi ‘moon,’ Du. midi, Ya. mydl, Cv. mué-nzt, Sh. ywézt, Ve. nwédzi, Ko. 
mwézi, Ce. mwézi. Ki. mwé-ri. 

génd ‘go,’ Ln. kéndd, Cb. luéndii, Sh. jéndd, Ld. kénd, Ve. nda, Ko. yénda. 

géni ‘stranger,’ Du. mwéy, Ya. nndn, Se. bdéy, Sh. miyéni, Ve. mine, Ba. 
nken. Ki. mdgéni. 

gea ‘go,’ Ve. yd, Ko. kiya. 

gémb ‘sing,’ Ln. yémbd, Sh. tmbd, Ve. tmba. 

géngé ‘many,’ Ln. mingi, Sh. ningt, Sh. ngt, Ko. tngi. 

gésé ‘father,’ Sh. i8é, Ko. sé. 

gi ‘village,’ Ce. midzi, Du. mundi, Se. mdtsé, Sh. mizi, Ve. midi, Zu. uimiizi. 

gi ‘fly,’ Du. njingi, Ln. nkdngi, Se. nisi, Sh. st, Ve. thiinzi, Ko. nzt, Ki. ygi. 

gib ‘steal,’ Du. thd, Ln. yibd, Ya. dzib, Sh. nwivi ‘thief,’ Ko. yiba, Ki. tya. 
(The Shambala and Kongo forms suggest low tone, the rest high tone.) 

gid ‘be taboo,’ Ln. ngila ‘a taboo,’ Ve. ila. 

gigé ‘locust,’ Sh. siyé, Ve. nzié. 

gtkd ‘hearth,’ Du. did, Ya. di, Bk. dt, Ba. ja. 

gind ‘name,’ Du. dind, Cb. di-nd, Lk. bdtnd, Se. léind, Sh. dind, Ld. lind, Ya. 
dzéé, Bk. 76, Ba. j6l, Ve. dzina, Ko. dtina. 

gino ‘teeth,’ Ln. lind, Ya. dzée, Cb. di-n5, Lk. tnyd, Se. ziné, Ve. ino, Ko. 
dtinu. 

gisd ‘eye,’ Du. dts, Ln. lisd, Ce. disd, Ki. rt-dd. 

goki ‘smoke,’ Cv. mut’, Se. mdst, Sh. mé#, Ve. miitsi, Ko. mwist. 

gima ‘drum’ Ln. ngim), Du. ngim3, Ya. ngim, Ba. y5md, Sh. ngdma, Ld. 
ngim), Lt. ngim3, Lo. gim3, Ve. ng>ma, Ko. ngdma. 

gimbé ‘cattle,’ Cv. yémbé, Ce. ydimbé, Sh. ydmbé, Ko. ngdmbe, Ln. ngsmbé, 
Ki. y3mbé. 

gam ‘snore,’ Ve. héna, Ko. kéna. 

gong? ‘back,’ Du. mdngd, Ln. mék5ngs, Sh.-miydngod. 

got) ‘warm oneself,’ Ve. dra, Ko. ydta. 

g5td ‘fire,’ Ln. mdtd, Sh. mété, Ce. méto. 
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g6d6(bé) ‘pig,’ Ln. ngilibée, ngili, Du. ngdd, Ya. ngdé, Sh. ngulivé, Ve. ngiiluve, 
Ko. ngilu. Ki. ngérwé. 

godu, gddi ‘strength,’ Du. ngidi, Ba. ngii, Ya. ngil, Bk. ng, Sh. bgivi, Ko. 
ngdlo, Ki. yngdrd ‘heart.’ 

goé ‘leopard,’ Du. nj3, Ln. nkdi, Ya. 2é, Se. nkwé ‘tiger,’ Sh. Siwt, Bk. nzé, 
Ba. njé, Ve. ygwd, Ko. ngo. 

gékeé, géki ‘honey, bee,’ Ln. njéi, Cv. linytkt, Se. lindci, Sh. nékt, Lo. nfié, 
Lt. nJéwé, Ve. nét&, Ko. nydst, Ki. nféke. 

gt ‘sheep,’ Se. nku, Ve. ygi. 

gubé ‘hippopotamus,’ Ln. ngibi, Ya. ngiib, S. kibi, Ld. nkifé, Ki. ygiud, 
Lo. nkifé, Lg. kifé, Du. ngibi, Ba. ngibt, Bk. ngibé, Ve. muurii, Ko. ngiwu. 

kddd ‘crab’ Ya. kddd, Sh. nkdld, Ko. nkdla. 

kdda ‘charcoal’ Du. dikdldndé, Ln. makdld, Se. maxdld, Ld. fala, Ve. sdla, Ko. 
kdla. 

kddé ‘olden times,’ Ln. kdldkdld, Sh. kdlé, Ko. kala. 

kdde ‘sharp,’ Sh. kdlt, Ve. vuhdli ‘sharpness,’ Se. zdlé ‘it is sharp,’ Ko. nkddi 
‘bitterness,’ (evidence for tone of second syllable insufficient). 

kddt ‘female, wife,’ Cb. mikdjfi, Cv. mikdzt, Ln. mwdst, Ba. nkdlt, Lv. -wdlt, 
Sh. mikdzd, Ya. ngd, Ve. musddzi, Se. basdli, Ko. mukdsi., Ce. -kdzi. 

kdga ‘home,’ Sh. kdyd, Se. xdé. 

kdm ‘squeeze, milk,’ Sh. kdmd, Ve. dma, Ko. kdma. 

kdnga ‘guinea fowl,’ Ln. ykdygd, Sh. nkengéwd, Ve. khdnga, Ku. nkdnga. 

kds ‘coagulate, become dry,’ Lt. kddkd, Sh. akdzu ‘dryness,’ Ve. khétha, Ko. 
kdsa. 

ké ‘what ?’ Ko. nkt, Ba. kt. 

ké ‘dawn, be early,’ Sh. éd, Ve. éd, Se. sé, Ko. ktya. 

kéda ‘tail,’ Ln. mdktld, Cb. mikild, Se. mdséld, Sh. miktld, Ve. muétla, Ko. 
nktla. 

kéma ‘monkey,’ Du. kéma, Ln. nkéma, Ld. nkémad, Ya. kéé, Bk. k6, Ba. ki, 
Ko. nktma, Ki. ngéma. 

ktgé, kigd ‘eyebrow,’ Ln. loktki, Ko. luktka. 

kings ‘neck,’ Du. ningé, Ln. nkingé, Ya. kin, Cb. nsi-ya, Sh. sngé, Ld. nkingé, 
Lo. nkingé, Lt. kigé, Ba. kty, Bk. tyty, Ve. mutsinga, Ko. nsingu, Ki. ygt-yg5. 

kidd ‘break wind,’ Sh. Sila, Ya. ns, ‘wind,’ Du. misiddé ‘wind.’ 

kipd ‘vein, sinew,’ Du. misisd, Ln. mésisd, Ya. nsis. 

k3bu ‘navel,’ Ya. d5b, Bk. dj, Ba. déb. 

k5k ‘pull, drag,’ Ve. héha, Ko. kéka. 

kimb ‘scratch,’ Sh. kémbd, Ko. kémba. 

k3mb ‘plane, hollow out,’ Ve. gombd ‘hollow,’ Ko. kémba. 

kdmbd ‘snail,’ Bk. likibé, Ya. kéé, Ba. hikid, Du. k5, Ve. khumbd. 

k5gr ‘palm of the hand,’ Ln. lik3fi ‘coup-de-poing,’ Ya. déé, Ko. kéfi ‘coup-de- 
poing.’ 

kéd ‘grow, become strong,’ Ln. kéld, Sh. kild, Ve. hila, Ko. kiila, Ki. kéra. 

kédé ‘large,’ Sh. kiili, Ve. hiilu, Se. riilui, Ko. mukilu ‘elder, ancestor.’ 

koéd ‘mount,’ Sh. kwéld, Ko. kwéla. 
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ké6k6 ‘fowl,’ Ln. nsés6, Ba. k5k5, Ce. nkiiki, Sh. ngiki, Ve. khiihu Ko. nsisu. 
Ki. ngdké. 

kémé ‘ten,’ Ln. Jémi, Ch. dikimt, Ba. ké-mi, Ce. kimi, Sh. kiimt, Ya. awém, 
Du. dém, Ve. fiimi, Ko. kiiumi. 

kéndé ‘bean,’ Ln. nkindé, Ch. likindé, Ya. kén, Ba. kén, Du. wéndi. 

kéni ‘firewood,’ Ln. nkéni, Sh. ldkint, Ve. gini. 

kuidu ‘tortoise,’ Du. éku, Ya. kal, Lk. él, Se. khiili, Ld. tld, Lo. nkili, Lt. 
killa, Ba. kal, Bk. kal, Ki. ngiri. 

kiitd ‘fat,’ Ln. mafitd, Sh. mdviitd, Ve. mapfira, Ki. magia. 

mad ‘be full, be ended,’ Ya. mand, Ko. mana. 

méd ‘grow,’ Ve. méla, Ko. ména. 

méd ‘swallow,’ Ln. méld, Ld. méla, Lo. mélz, Lt. mélé, Lg. méd, Du. mind, 
Ya. min, Sh. mézd, Ve. mila, Ko. mina. 

na ‘four,’ Du. bdnét, Ln. minéi, Ya. né, Ch. ind-yt, Ba. t-ni, Lk. béméi, Ce. 
ndyi, Sh. né, Lk. néi, Lo. néi, Lt. nai, Lg. néi, Ve. nd, Se. nné, Ko. nd. 

na ‘with, and,’ Ln. nd, Cb. né, Sh. nd, Ve. nd, Se. nd. 

néné ‘large,’ Ln. ménéné, Ya. nnén, Cb. miinéné, Ko. bunéne ‘largeness.’ 

nea ‘rain,’ Sh. yd, Ve. nd. 

ni ‘defecate,’ Ln. nénd, Sh. nad, Ya. nd, Du. nd, Lg. né, Ve. na. 

nint ‘bird,’ Du. indnt, inin, Ya. éndn, Ch. ti-nyt, Bk. dnén, Ba. hinint, Ve. 
éindni, Ko. niini. 

nui ‘drink,’ Y. na, Sh. ywd, Bk. nyt, Ba. ny6, Du. n35, Ve. nwd, Se. nwd, Ko. 
nwa. 

noé ‘finger,’ Ya. dnt, Cb. mini, Cv. minwé, Ba. hing, Du. miné, Ve. minwe. 

nok ‘stink,’ Ve. nikha, Ko. niuka, Zu. nikd. 

nté ‘man,’ Ln. mdtd, Ya. mot, Cb. mirnti, Lk. bétd, Ce. mint, Sh. minta, 
Ld. béntd, Lo. béntd, Lt. moté, Lg. mdté, Du. mété, Ba. mit, Bk. mut, Ve. mithu, 
Ko. mintu, Zu. minti, Ki. moé-nto. 

nu ‘drink,’ Ya. nt, Sh. pwd, Bk. nyt, Ba. yyé, Du. 935, Ve. nwd, Se. nwd. Ko. 
nwa. 

énsd ‘all,’ Ln. v5s3, Ya. 83, Sh. 36, Ve. the, Ko. dnso. 

6ngé ‘cooking pot,’ Sh. nig, Ve. biingu. 

pa ‘give,’ Ln. pésa, Ya. fa, Se. fé, Se. fd, Ko. vd, Zu. phéla ‘give to.’ 

pdd ‘scratch, scrape,’ Ln. pddld, Sh. hdld, Ve. fdla, Ko. vdla, Ki. hdra. 

pada ‘antelope,’ Ve. phald, Se. phald. 

pdka ‘wildcat,’ Ve. phaha, Se. phdzé. 

papd ‘feather,’ Ya. afaéb, Sh. vdvd, Ld. lifafi, Lo. ipdpi, Lt. lipdpi, Ln. lipdpi, 
Du. dipdpd, Bu. pipdt, Bk. lipd, Ko. vdavi, Se. phafd. 

pdsd ‘twin,’ Ln. lipdsd, Ya. mybdés, Sh. mpd3d, Bk. mbihdé, Ba. lihdés, Du. 
diwdsd, Ld. jasd, Lo. lydsd, Lt. lydsd, Lg. lipdsd, Ve. lifatd, Ko. vdsa. 

pdt ‘seize,’ Ve. fdra, Zu. phdthd. 

péd, ‘to end,’ Sh. héla, Ve. féla, Zu. phéla. 

pépd ‘wind,’ Ln. mépépé, Se. phéf>, Sh. mpépd, Ve. phépho. 

pét ‘bend, bow,’ Sh. hétd, Ve. mapéta ‘legs,’ Ve. péta. 

pé ‘burn,’ Sh. hyd, Ve. sd, Ko. via. 
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pem ‘measure,’ Ln. pimd, Sh. hima. 

pét ‘pass, precede,’ Sh. httd ‘go,’ Ve. ftra, Se. hétd, Ko. vtia. 

ptgd ‘kidney,’ Ln. mépiko, Sh. ftyé, Ve. isto. 

pik ‘arrive,’ Ve. gika, Se. fitlha, Zu. pikd. 

pin ‘contract, squeeze,’ Ln. finyd, Sh. find. 

ping ‘curse, threaten,’ Ln. fingd, Sh. fingd, Ko. finga. 

pts ‘hide, conceal,’ Sh. ftSd, Ve. stia, Se. fitlhd. 

pod ‘be cool,’ Sh. héld, Ve. fila, Ko. véla. 

prpu ‘blind,’ Ve. bdfu, Se. séfohu, Ko. phofu. 

poé ‘ostrich,’ Ya. sé, Se. ncé, Ve. mpzé, Zu. indé. 

poké ‘mouse,’ Sh. mpuiki, Ln. mpé, Lo. mpéd, Lt. péé, Ln..mpé, Du. pie, 
Ba. f6, Ya. f6, Bk. f6, Ve. buku, Ko, mpiku. 

péméd ‘rest, breathe,’ Sh. mpumii ‘snoring,’ Ve. fimula “be silent,’ Ko. viiu- 
mana, Zu. phimild. 

puidd ‘froth,’ Ln. mfilu, Ya. dvi, Se. losild. 

sdng ‘meet, mix,’ Ln. sdngdnd, Ve. tdnganya. 

stk ‘laugh, deride,’ Ln. s#kd, Sh. sékd, Ld. stk, Ve. sta, Ko. séva, Ki. déka. 

sé ‘country, land,’ Ln. nsé, La. nsé, Lo. nhé, Lt. sé, Lg. sé, Ba. st, Ya. st, Se. 
léfdéiy ‘on earth,’ Sh. si, Bk. sé, Ve. dast ‘beneath,’ Ko. nst, Zu. pdnst ‘down,’ 
Ki. dé. 

83d ‘wash,’ Ld. sdld, Lo. kéld, Lt. sdld, Ln. sdikdla, Ba. sd. 

sdni ‘shame,’ Ln. nsdni, Sh. S6nt, Ld. nsdyi, Lo. nhni, Lt. sdni, sia sini, Du. 
isén, Ya. dsdn, Ve. théni, Ko. nséni. 

td ‘saliva,’ Ya. madtéi, Sh. maté, Ve. maré, Ko. lite. 

td ‘bow,’ Ya. éléi, Cb. bid, Se. bord, Sh. aid, Ve. vurd, Ko. build. 

tdbé ‘twig, branch,’ Ya. ntséb, Ko. tdvi. 

idkd ‘back, buttocks,’ Se. mdrdx) Ve. mardho, Ko. maidku. 

ma ‘cheek,’ Ln. litémd, Se. lé3dmd, Sh. tdmd, Ld. litdma, Lo. itdma, Leg. 

litémd, Du. léma, Ba. imdy, Ya. émdy, Bk. liméy. 

tatd ‘father,’ Ln. idid, Ya. tard, Se. rrd, Sh. tdté, Du. été, Ba. tddd, Bk. ta, Ko.. 
tdata. 

tdtd ‘three,’ Du. bdldld, Ln. misdtd, Ya. ld, Sh. tdti, Ld. sdtd, Lo hdto, Lt. 
sdid, Lg. sdtd, Ve. rdru. 

ték ‘draw water,’ Sh. tékd, Ko. téka. 

tém ‘fell, cut down,’ Sh. témd, Ve. réma, Ki. téma. 

ténd ‘cut,’ Ln. téndd ‘finish with adze,’ Ko. ténda. 

téndé ‘palm tree,’ Ya. dlén, Bk. lién, Ba. ién, Du. léndé, Ko. muténdé. 

té ‘say,’ Ce. ti, Se. ré, Sh. tt, Ve. ri, Zu. ti. 

té ‘tree,’ Ln. njélé, Ya. élé, Cb. mit%i, Se. moré, Sh. mitt, Ld. bdté, Lo. bdté, 
Lt. bdté, Lg. molé, Du. bwélé, Ba. é, Bk. yé, Ve. murt, Ko. mutt, Zu. litht, Ki. 
moté. 

téma ‘heart,’ Ln. mdtémd, Ya. nném, Ld. bdtéma, Lo. bdtémad, Lt. bétémd, Lg. 
moléma, Du. miléma, Ba. ném, Bk. mim, Ko. kuttma. 

tika ‘winter,’ Ya. dst, Se. mdrizd, Ve. martha. 
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ttkd, tuké ‘night,’ Cb. bifuku, Cc. dstki, Ve. vustku, Se. bdstxd, Ko. busiku, 
Ce. astki. 

t6 ‘head,’ Ln. mdté, Ya. nlé, Cv. miitwé, Lk. bdt6, Cc. mtd, Sh. mitwt, Ld. 
bdtsd, Lo. bdté, Lt. bdtédé, Lg. mdlé, Du. milépd, Ba. 96, Bk. ma, Ko. nti. 

tém ‘send,’ Ln. témd, Se. rémd, Sh. tumd, Ya. 16m, Bk. 6m, Ba. 5m, Du. lémd, 
Ve. rima, Ko. tiima, Zu. thiima, Ki. téma. 

téng ‘sew, weave,’ La. téngd, Lo. téngd, Lt. tégd, Ln. téngd, Du. longa, Ba. 
6y, Ya. léy, Bk. 6y, Ko. tuinga. 

tid ‘forge, Ln. tild, Ve. fila, Ko. fila, Ki. tira. 

tim) ‘spear,’ Ln. tiémd, Se. lérimd. 

tin ‘desire, love,’ Ln. tind, Ve. fina, Ko. sina, Zu. tind. 

tind ‘chastise, teach,’ Se. mdritt ‘teacher,’ Sh. afazt ‘teaching,’ Ve. finza, 
Ko. finda ‘accuse,’ Zu. finda. 

pdnd, bdnd, ‘five,’ Du. bdidni, Ln. mttdnd, Ya. tan, Cb. itd-ni, Ba. taé-nd, Ce. 
sdnu, Se. bdilhdné, Sh. Sdnd, Ld. tind, Lo. tand, Lt. tand, Lg. tand. 

2d ‘outside,’ Ve. ndd, Se. nilé. 

2a ‘come,’ Du. yd, Ln. yd, Ld. yd, Ve. dd, Ko. kwiza, Zu. zd. 

zdd ‘become full,’ ya. dzdld, Ve. ddla, Ko. zdala. 

zdda ‘finger nail,’ Ya. dzté, Sh. édld, Ve. lwdla, Ko. nzdla. 

zddd ‘hunger,’ Du. njdi, Ln. njdld, Ya. zié, Se. ildld, Sh. sdla, Ld. njdld, Lo. 
njdla, Lt. njdla, Lg. njd, Ba. nydl, Bk. nzdl, Ve. nddla, Ko. nzdla, Zu. tndhldld., 
Ce. njard. 

2éb ‘know, be able,’ Ln. yébd, yébd, Ld. éd, Lo. éwd, Lt. ébd, Lg. 7ébi, Ya. vdbi, 
Ve. diva, Ko. ydaba. 

2édd ‘road,’ Ln. njéld, Du. ngéd, Ya. zén, Se. mmild, Sh. sild, Ve. ndila, Ko. 
nztla. Ki. njérd. . 

zdgu ‘elephant,’ Ln. njdkid, Du. njdi, Ld. njdi, Ba. njdk, Ya. 23k. Se. ion, 
Lo. njjd, Bk. nzdk, Ve. nddu, Ko. nzdu, Ki. njdgi. 

zdka ‘snake,’ Ln. nydkd, Ya. né, Cb. nydkd, Bb. nzékd, Ce. ndjékd, Lk. nj5, 
Sh. pékd, Ld. njwd, Lo. nj5, Lt. njswd, Lg. njé6, Ba. ny6, Ve. ndwa, Ko. nydka. 

zdngd ‘gall,’ Ln. njing3, Du. nidngi ‘bitter,’ Ya. zdy, Sh. pdngod. 

26ba ‘sun,’ Ya. dzéb, Ch. di-bd, Sh. zivd, Du. lébd, Ve. diva. Ki. roa. 

26g6 ‘groundnut,’ Sh. njdgi, Ve. nduhi. 

zoé ‘word,’ Se. préwé ‘voice,’ Zu. lizwt. 
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THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF HEBREW GEREM 
PauL FoRcHHEIMER 


Gerem, whenever it occurs in Hebrew texts, is normally translated “bone’’. 
Other meanings are derived from this basic one. In Genesis 49:14, hamor 
garem means ‘“‘a donkey of bone, i.e. a strong donkey”. Feigin (JNES, V, 3, 
July 1946) suggests reading gdrim for massoretic gdrem, and then translates “a 
castrated ass”. I could not find the meaning “castrate” for grm in any Semitic 
language, and it certainly does not fit the occasion of the context, a father’s last 
blessing. In no society, and certainly not in a Semitic one, would a father, 
blessing his son, compare him to a castrated animal. In this article I try to 
prove the correctness of the traditional translation by etymological and semantic 
analysis. 

By the very nature of the Bible its range of vocabulary is somewhat restricted. 
Thus we cannot exclude a word from classical Hebrew because it is not frequent 
in the Bible. Altho the more frequent word for “bone” in the Bible is esem, 
it does not follow that gerem is necessarily an Aramaic word to be explained away 
wherever possible, as Feigin attempts to do. Some weight must also be given 
to the fact that esem and gerem appear together in several places. In Job 
40:18 they seem to be used as synonyms, both in the plural. In Proverbs 17:22 
and 25:15 gerem is used in collective singular: “‘. . . an afflicted spirit dries up the 
gerem” and “...a soft tongue breaks a gerem.”’ In Prov. 14:30 esem, in the 
plural, seems to refer to individual bones. In Prov. 17:22 especially gerem does 
not seem to refer to an individual bone, but rather to the fixed skeleton around 
which the fleshy body is built. Scattered bones seem always to be called esem, 
mostly in the plural. 

grm also occurs in 2 Kings 9:13: gerem hama‘alot. Gesenius, with Megsudat 
David and Megudat Sién (vid. ed. Migraot Gedolot), translate gerem here as 
“self”, a reflexive use common for egem. For gerem, however, it would be rather 
uncommon. Rashi translates it here with Aramaic pgm and Old French o(u)rle 
(or ourlu) “border, recessed line.” If the expression is then rendered ‘the cut 
out part of the stairs,’ we would approach the Arabic and Aramaic meaning of 
grm. Aramaic pgm can also mean “scaffold” and thus comes close to “‘skeleton”’, 
Another argument in favor of “skeleton” is the existence of an Arabic cognate 
girm “body”. The two quotations from Proverbs and the singular construc- 
tion also point to an original meaning “skeleton”, which may, of course, have 
developed to a mere synonym of esem. If we accept the meaning “self” for the 
quotation from Kings, we have here a different semantic development without 
any bearing on our central problem. 

In Aramaic grm means “to cut”, hence “to decide” and further “to cause’’. 
This latter meaning becomes the usual one in Talmudic Aramaic. The most 
important meanings in Arabic are: “to sin, to cut off, to harvest (esp. dates), 
to shear (sheep), to acquire”. In the reflexive form, it means “to cut off one- 
self, to emigrate”. From the meaning “to cut off dates” a noun garim “dried 
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dates, date stones” is derived. This suggests an original connection with grn 
“to make smooth, to grind, to gather dates on a drying place, to prepare such 
a drying place” and gurn “a drying place, a hollow stone, a mortar”. In Soqo- 
tri (a South Arabic Dialect) grm means ‘to harvest’”’ and has a variant gélom 
“to harvest, to become entangled” and gelomoh “grain’”’. 

At first sight, as often in Arabic, it seems hard to find any semantic relation- 
ship between the many meanings given for this root, but there is a very interest- 
ing parallel semantism in Indo-European. The IE root *sgl- occurs in three 
Ablaut-gradations. *sql-, as found in Hittite, Greek, Irish, Old Norse, Gothic, 
and Lithuanian, means “to split, to cut open”. *sgela-, as found in Greek, 
means “to dry”, hence skeleton ‘‘a dried body”. ‘*sgele-, found in Homeric 
Greek and in Latin scelus ‘‘crime’’, means “to curve, to pervert”. (Does German 
Schuld, Old English skyld, Lithuanian skola also belong here?) There is a con- 
nection, of course, between drying and splitting open on the one hand, and be- 
tween drying and becoming curved and round on the other hand. The common 
IE grno- “grain, kernel”, which may well be of common origin with Semitic 
grn or grm, is connected with *gera- transitive “user par le frottement”’, intransi- 
tive “‘s’user, devenir caduc, vieillir’ and, perhaps, also with *gouro- “courber’’. 
(For details, see Boissaq and other reference works.) 

After consideration of this IE development, the various meanings found in 
Semitic for grn and grm are no longer surprising. While garama in Arabic 
seems to mean basically ‘to cut off”, the emphasis is on collection, e.g. wool or 
dates; hence the meaning ‘‘to acquire”. Altho another meaning, “to separate,” 
is also derived from ‘‘to cut of,” castration is definitely outside this whole pat- 
tern. It is hard to say whether the meaning “bone” is derived from “dried,” 
such as “date-stones” (in Aramaic and late Hebrew garin also means “pits, 
kernels, stones”), comparable to Greek skeleton, or whether the meaning ‘‘bone”’ 
is derived from “cut off (flesh).’’ In any case, it is more likely to refer to the 
complete bone system rather than to individual bones. For this reason it is 
usually in the singular when referring to the bone-structure of one being only. 
Accepting the etymology from “dried” we can easily see that the same root could 
yield Arabic girmun “body”. If, on the other hand, we should prefer the 
etymology via ‘‘cut off, separate”, the word could refer to the skeleton or to the 
body around it. (Hebrew guf “body” is probably derived from guwf “to be 
hollow’’.) The first hypothesis seems much more likely, however. 

If gerem means originally “‘skeleton’’, it is not synonymous with esem “bone’’. 
This explains, perhaps, why in Job 40:18, where esem and gerem are both used in 
the plural, the former has a plural predicate while the latter has a singular predi- 
cate. hamor garem then means a donkey characterized by its skeleton, i.e. a 
sturdy animal that can stand a heavy burden. 
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A YEAR OF RESEARCH IN ETHIOPIA 
Wotr LEsLau 


Ethiopia and the Ethiopic languages aroused the attention of the Western 
world as early as the 16th century. Students of religion, missionaries, travelers, 
official representatives, and linguists took an interest in Ethiopia. Christianity 
had prevailed there in the 4th century, and students of religion expected to find 
there documents of that period. The country of various religions, Ethiopia 
attracted the attention of missionaries of different denominations. The sup- 
posed country of Prester John, it incited the curiosity of many travelers. The 
only free kingdom in Africa, it was visited by representatives of various coun- 
tries who published reports on what they had seen and heard. Of many lan- 
guages and dialects, Ethiopia was given special attention by linguists, and Ethiopic 
is one of the modern Semitic languages studied as early as the 17th century 
Since then an uninterrupted flow of scholars has ventured into the field of Ethi- 
opian studies. Notwithstanding the great number of books published on Ethi- 
opia, we still do not know enough of the country, its peoples, religions, history, 
geography, ethnography and languages. The student of the modern and ancient 
Near East, however, would gain a better understanding of present and past 
culture if he could observe life in Ethiopia where many ancient traditions are 
still kept alive. The linguist will find in a limited geographical area three 
language-families: Semitic, Cushitic, and Nilotic, and will be able to study 
problems of interrelation and diffusion. The student of Semitic linguistics will 
find solutions, or at least parallels, for Semitic linguistic phenomena if he knows 
more of the eight Semitic languages of this area, seven of which are still spoken. 
These eight Semitic languages comprise Geez (Old Ethiopic), Tigre and Ti- 
grigna in the North, and Amharic, Harari, Gurage, Argobba and Gafat in the 
South. Some are well enough known, others insufficiently, still others only 
by name.! 

It was with the intention, of filling in some of the gaps in our knowledge of 
Ethiopic and gaining an insight into the structure of the whole group that I 
went to Ethiopia in October 1946, and stayed until July 1947. The trip was 
made possible thru a Fellowship of the Guggenheim Foundation, a grant by 
the Viking Fund and another one by Mrs. Denyse Mosseri-Dreyfus. I take 
this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to these sponsors. 


The most direct way to go to Ethiopia is by plane or boat to Alexandria, 
and from there by plane to Addis Ababa, the capital. But one may prefer to 
go thru Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan by train and by boat across the 
Nile to Asmara, about seven days journey, and from there by plane or bus to 
Addis Ababa (the bus going only twice a month). Another route is by boat 


1W. Leslau, The present state of Ethiopic linguistics, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
§.215-29 (1946). 
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from Alexandria to Djibouti and from there by plane or by train to Addis 
Ababa. I personally went from New York by boat to France, where I discussed 
plans of my trip with my teacher Marcel Cohen, and from there I took a boat 
to Djibouti and then the train to Addis Ababa. 

The train left Djibouti Tuesday evening, and arrived at Dire Dawa Wednes- 
day morning. We spent Wednesday night at the Greek hotel of Awash, and 
arrived at Addis Ababa Thursday at 6 P.M. There is also an express train 
which makes the journey from Dire Dawa to Addis Ababa in one day, but runs 
only twice a week. 








EGYPTIAN 























My only companions in the train first class from Djibouti to Dire Dawa, 
were a young Frenchman, an employee on the Addis Ababa-—Djibouti railroad 
and an Austrian railroad worker. Starting in Dirre Dawa, the train is more or 
less filled up with Ethiopians heading for the capital. At the various stations 
one becomes acquainted with the products of the country sold by pedlars: 
lemons, oranges, papayas, tomatoes, sugar-cane, and roasted grain; the mer- 
chants are Ethiopians and Arabs. As the traveler nears Addis Ababa he can 
recognize its approaches by the great amount of eucalyptus trees. 
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The aspect of Addis Ababa is different from everything one has seen or read 
in the various descriptions of the city before the war. Mules are no longer the 
only means of transportation; cars, buses and two-wheelers called gari take 
their place. As for longer trips, the planes of the Ethiopian Air Lines will 
take one to the main points of the country. The government official is no 
longer followed by a retinue of servants; dressed in Western style, and in khakhi 
military dress if a minor official, he goes to his office by bus or by government- 
owned car. The native huts are no longer the only habitation; modern build- 
ings, private and governmental, stand in many parts of the city. Traditional 
teaching of Geez is still given in church-schools, but thousands of boys and girls 
receive modern education in the government schools in day and night classes. 
The agricultural output of the country is still produced in the old way, but one 
can witness in the various schools efforts to modernize agriculture and industry. 
Religious festivals of local character are still observed, but official secular holi- 
days and religious festivals, to which foreign representatives are invited, are 
now an integral part of the life of the country. Songs in Ethiopic style can still 
be heard at weddings and in coffee-houses, but beside that modern Amharic 
songs showing Western influence are sung at the weekly presentations of the 
Patriotic Association and over the radio, to which hundreds of Ethiopians listen 
at the Piazza and in other public places. These and many more phenomena are 
the manifestations of the impact of modern civilization on Ethiopia. 

As a minor sidelight of the influence of Italian on Amharic it might be inter- 
esting to note the words: makina (machina) ‘car’, the expression formerly being, 
as it occasionally still is, otomobil; goma (gomma) ‘tires’; merkato (merchato) 
‘central market’, only the purists using the expression addis kdtéma ‘the new 
city.’ 

In connection with the foreign language problem in Ethiopia, it should be said 
that English is the predominant foreign language now taught in the schools. 
It has replaced French, which is only occasionally taught. Thus it happens 
that there is a duality of foreign languages in the administration. For, while 
French is still the language of printed official blanks and of the generation 
educated before the war, the present generation speaks and reads English. 
Italian is also understood, but not cultivated. 

The research-worker, whatever his field of activity, will have satisfactory 
results in his investigation only if he has direct contact with the people. To 
maintain this contact he will need a speaking knowledge of Amharic, which is 
spoken and understood nearly all over Ethiopia. His work will be still more 
fruitful if he acquires a knowledge of the religious, cultural, and political past 
of the country. He should not expect to be able to speak Amharic after a short 
stay in the country. But after a previous knowledge of the grammatical prin- 
ciples of the language, he will be able to brush it up after a stay of several weeks. 
A convenient way of doing so would be to live with an Ethiopian family, but 
this is an arrangement hardly known in Addis Ababa. If one has to stay for a 
long time in Addis Ababa one may rent a house, hire servants and a cook who 
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can be at the same time his daily teachers of Amharic, but this will prove to be 
too onerous and troublesome for a short stay. 

I personally found that the most convenient plan for the six weeks I spent in 
Addis Ababa was to stay in the Hotel Itege (‘Imperial Hotel’ for one speaking 
English, or ‘Hotel Imperial’ for one speaking French), one of the several hotels 
which accommodate the traveler with board and room. One should not expect 
to learn much about Ethiopian life living in a hotel visited by foreigners, but 
this ‘international’ atmosphere throws some light on the relation between the 
foreign countries and Ethiopia. To give an idea of the cost of living for a 
traveler, I should like to mention that, in 1946-7, the price of board at the Im- 
perial Hotel varied between 10 and 12 Ethiopian, or 4 and 5 American dollars 
a day, the Ethiopian dollar barr having the exchange value of 40 American 
cents. 

As for my teachers who helped me brush up my Amharic, the bald gari ‘the 
drivers of the two-wheelers’ proved to be very effective. At the cost of a shilling 
(the name of an Ethiopian half-dollar, which equals 20 American cents) per 
trip, I made daily visits to various parts of the city, conversing in Amharic with 
the driver and learning at the same time about the geography of the country, 
inasmuch as the drivers come from all over Ethiopia. 

I was particularly happy to be able to avail myself in Addis Ababa of the 
assistance of some Ethiopian scholars, some of them of traditional standards, 
while others, thru Western contacts, have a critical approach to science. I 
would like to mention particularly Aleqa Taamrat Emmanuel, one of the finest 
scholars in Ethiopia; Blatta Sahay, versed in the old traditions; the late Abba 
Tasfa Sellasie, a devout grammarian; Blatta Marse‘e Hazan, a grammarian 
and historian; and most of all, Abba Jeréme, the charming philosopher, who 
knows and loves the people. It was particularly with the help of Abba Jeréme 
that I collected sentences for a Text-book of Amharic. 

The National Library and the museum attached to it will also be of some help 
to the student of things Ethiopian. The Library contains a certain amount of 
general books, mainly in Italian, left there by the Italian authorities; the books 
on Ethiopia are not too numerous. It also has about 40 manuscripts in Geez. 
I did not have enough time to examine closely the contents of the manuscripts, 
and would not be able to say whether some of them are unique. The Library of 
Addis Ababa has a great task to accomplish for the furtherance of Ethiopian 
studies. It should be the center of studies in Ethiopian history and literature, 
and as such it should endeavor to be a depository, if not of the original manu- 
scripts scattered thruout the various monasteries of Ethiopia, at least of hand- 
written copies or of photostatic copies of the manuscripts found in Ethiopia and 
abroad. For my own use I had the manuscript Zena Muse ‘the story of Moses’ 
copied, this being the same text, with some variants, as the one of Motd Muse 
‘the Death of Moses’ published by Faitlovitch from a unique manuscript; 
also, a tradition on Mohammad Gragne, in Amharic, an account of the Dabra 
Maryam in the city of Gam(m)o, and a text of Hallawe méldakot. 
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The linguist can find in Addis Ababa linguistic informants of nearly all the 
regions of the country, but his work will be most productive if he goes to the 
particular region of the language in which he is interested. This will enable him 
to make anthropological investigations at the same time. A special permit 
granted by the Ministry of the Interior is requisite for free travel in the country. 
Introduced by His Excellency Ato Aklilou, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and by Ato Akale Worgq, former Director of the Ministry of Pen, it was my 
privilege to be received by the Emperor, to whom, in a 15-minute conversation 
held in French, I explained the purpose of my visit to his country. He showed 
great interest in my project of surveying the languages of Ethiopia and gave me 
his support for traveling thru all the regions in which I was interested. As 
from him, I received everywhere the fullest and most cordial cooperation. 


After a stay of six weeks in Addis Ababa, I went to the region of Gurage, a 
province situated southwest of Addis Ababa. A truck was supposed to take me 
to Wolquitte, a little over 90 miles on the Addis Ababa-Djimma road. About 
a mile on the near side of Tadji the motor broke down, with no car or truck in 
view to help us out. It was 11 o’clock in the morning, a time when no trucks 
were on the road because of the intense heat. In fact, trucks move only early 
in the morning or from late afternoon to late at night. While my driver was 
checking the motor, I walked to Tadji and showed the letters of the Ministry 
of the Interior to the chief of Tadji. He then promptly telephoned to the 
secretary of Wolisso, the administrative chief-town of the whole of Gurage. 
The secretary, who had been informed of my arrival from the Governor of 
Gurage, gave orders to the chief of Tadji to stop any vehicle going to Wolisso, 
and bring me there. A policeman was posted on the road, and at 4 o’clock a 
truck with an Italian driver took me to Wolisso. The reason I mention this 
small incident is to show the efficiency of administration in Ethiopia, and the 
promptness with which orders of the Central Government are executed. I 
witnessed it repeatedly in all the regions I visited. This is in contradiction with 
reports published occasionally in some newspapers by correspondents who 
published reports on the country after spending a short time in Ethiopia, mostly 
in Addis Ababa. 

After having spent the night in the Hotel Fela Wuha of Wolisso, I left the next 
morning for Wolquitte. The local authorities put at my disposal three mules, 
one for me, two for my baggage, and four guides. A mule-ride of seven hours 
brought me to the town of Endeber, the administrative chief-town of the sdbat 
bet gurage ‘the seven families, or tribes, of Gurage’, that is Chaha, Muher, Aklil, 
Gyeto, Gumer, Ennemor, and Ezha. The city consists of a single street bor- 
dered by houses inhabited by Gurages and Amharas. 

The traveler will easily recognize the province of Gurage by the clean, round 
houses, and by the characteristic banana-like plant called ansdt in Amharic, 
generally known under the name of musa ensete. This plant provides the 
Gurage with flour; he makes cord out of the fiber, and the leaves of the plant 
also have various usages. 
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A few words on the Gurage country, its people and languages might be useful 
to show the rich soil this province represents for the research worker. 

Gurage is a relatively small province, and it is, therefore, all the more surpris- 
ing to observe the great diversity of tribes, religions and languages. It seems 
probable that the original population of the present-day Gurage was a Sidamo 
group from the South. The country was then occupied and settled by military 
colonies from the North of Ethiopia. Still other parts of the population might 
have come from the region of Harar. This situation is reflected in the ethnic, 
religious and linguistic status of Gurage. In fact, there is a great variety of 
tribes, each of them divided into sub-tribes and families. The most important 
tribe seems to be that of Chaha. In religion the Gurage are Moslems, pagans, 
Ethiopian-Christians, and some of them Roman Catholics. Languages and 
dialects are of as great variety as the tribes, some 5 or 6 main groups, each of 
them with a variety of dialects. 

In Endeber I was the guest of the native Catholic Mission which is situated 
at the outskirts of the town. The Mission has two sections, one for boys, an- 
other for girls. One of the buildings of the Mission serves as the government 
schoolhouse. The chief of the Mission is Abba Francois Markos, a native 
Chaha, who received his education in Harar. Hospitable, generous and open- 
minded, he made my stay in Endeber most pleasant and fruitful. 

For my linguistic work, I had at my disposal boys from the age of 10 to 25 
living in the Mission, all of whom spoke Amharic beside their native tongue, 
while some of them also knew French or English, 

Gurage is very imperfectly known. I concentrated on collecting texts of 
anthropological and folkloristic character, material for a grammar of the dialect 
of Chaha, and a vocabulary of the dialects of Chaha, Ennemor, Muher, Maskan, 
Aymallal, Selti and Walani. Of these seven dialects, the material for Chaha, 
Ennemor, Muher and Selti was collected in Endeber, the dialects of Chaha and 
Ennemor being spoken in Endeber and its environs. On the other dialects I 
could work in Addis Ababa with Gurage who lived there. It was also in Addis 
Ababa that I gathered a certain amount of material for a grammar of Aymallal. 

I would like to say a word about the method I used in collecting the linguistic 
material. First of all I had prepared on file cards a vocabulary of about 2000 
words in Amharic and French, the foreign language best understood by my 
informants. With the help of these informants, often two or three at the same 
time, I had these words translated into Chaha, the Gurage dialect of the region 
of Endeber. This work took me from ten to twelve full days. I then sorted 
out the vocabulary by nouns, verbs and other parts of speech. The nouns were 
classified according to their endings, consonantal or vocalic; the verbs according 
to their biliteral, triliteral or pluriliteral constitution, each section subdivided 
according to the character of the vowels, or, when necessary, according to the 
character of the consonants. I then began investigation of the various pro- 
nouns, independent, suffixed, demonstrative, and so on; the persons, tenses and 
the modes of the verb; and gender and number of the noun. Morphology fin- 
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ished, I went on with syntax, having prepared in advance a list of various 
classes of sentences in French and Amharic. 

This investigation brought to light only those grammatical forms which I 
supposed existed on the basis of the other Ethiopic languages. But Gurage, as 
any other Ethiopic language, has forms of its own not found elsewhere. These 
forms, or at least some of them, were brought out in the texts I collected. In 
the case of Chaha I gathered two kinds of texts: folktales, songs, and proverbs; 
and texts of ethnographic character. Many of my informants wrote in Ethiopic 
characters, with supplementary signs for sounds peculiar to Gurage, the folk- 
tales and songs they knew; they then read them to me and I transcribed them 
phonetically. Concerning the proverbs, I promised the pupils of the nearby 
school a photo for every three proverbs, and obtained thus about 100 proverbs. 
As for the ethnography of Gurage, I had occasion to travel around the country 
to observe the people at their work and leisure, and to attend religious festivals, 
pagan and Christian. I would describe to my informants a ceremony I had 
witnessed, and they would supplement it after my inquiries. Then, sentence by 
sentence, I obtained a continuous text. Aspects of life which I did not witness 
I asked my informants to describe to me, first in French or Amharic, then in 
Gurage, and again sentence by sentence I obtained a text. In this way I col- 
lected texts on the life cycle of birth, circumcision, marriage, death and burial, 
and on social customs and classes, deities, festivals, food, the house and its 
utensils. It is with particular pleasure that I recall the evening meals, taken 
together with Abba Francois Markos and the elder pupils of the Mission, during 
which stories were told, various aspects of Gurage life described, and questions 
of the meaning of words discussed. 

From the little that has been said about the province of Gurage the reader 
will be aware of the interest this province presents for linguistic and anthropo- 
logical studies. It would be of particular interest for a student of religion to 
study the pagan deities and beliefs. The research worker will be rewarded by a 
good climate in some parts of Gurage, by green highlands, and by the lively 
songs of the women coming to the weekly market of Endeber, and of the youth 
celebrating the various festivals. It might take him, however, some time to 
get used to the barking of the hyenas at night. 

At this point, I should like to say a word about the food situation in the in- 
terior of Ethiopia as it concerns the traveler. If he can get used to pepper, 
which is the basic condiment of Ethiopian food, he will have no difficulty at all. 
Otherwise, he will have to carry food with him and have it cooked in his own way. 
I myself lived on chicken twice a day for seven weeks, beside eating the pancake- 
like native bread. The traveler must of course be careful to boil the water he 
uses. 


After a stay of seven weeksin Endeber I fell ill, and had to be carried down on 
a bed for several hours to Wolquitte. From there a car took me back to Addis 
Ababa. The illness was caused by fatigue. After a rest of two weeks in Addis 
Ababa I went east to Harar, to study the language called adare. 
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To go to Harar, the traveler goes first to Dire Dawa, either by plane or by 
train (265 miles), from where a bus will take him in about two hours (33 miles) 
to Harar. Dire Dawa is the main rail center of the Djibouti-Addis Ababa 
line. The city has a European quarter occupied by French, Italians, Greeks 
and Armenians, and a native quarter called magdla, the Galla word for ‘market.’ 
The main body of the native population are Somalis and Gallas; the mosques 
of the city are evidence of the Moslem faith of its inhabitants. The climate is 
hot. Since I had no particular linguistic interest in Dirre Dawa, I spent only 
two days in the city making recordings of Somali and Galla music. 

The city of Harar presents a particular interest from a historical, anthropo- 
logical, and linguistic point of view. Old Harar is a walled city with five gates. 
A little over an hour is sufficient to walk around the walls. Even before the 
Italian occupation there were some buildings, governmental and private, out- 
side the walls of the Old City. The Italians chose Harar as capital of the whole 
province and considerably extended this new section. Many buildings, how- 
ever, remained unfinished. The traveler who intends to spend some time in 
Harar will easily find a convenient house to rent, but he will welcome the good 
living conditions at the Grand Hotel situated in the section. The best way to 
observe native life would be, of course, to live in Old Harar, but no hotel could 
accommodate the traveler there. He would have to live with a Harar family, 
providing he could find one willing to lodge him. 

Harar has attracted many students of history and anthropology, and for good 
reasons. It was the capital of the Moslem-Ethiopian state and is still the center 
of Islamic culture in Ethiopia. Its inhabitants are Harari, Gallas and Somalis 
of Moslem faith, but there are also Amharas. The student of religion and 
anthropology will be interested in studying the Arab life and culture among the 
Gallas, Somalis, and Amharas. Everything in the city indicates that Moslems 
live there: the 70 mosques, the tombs of the saints, the most venerated of whom 
is Sheikh Abadir, the bazars, the veiled women, the turbans of the men, the use 
of the narcotic plant called gat in Arabic (¢at in Amharic) in the morning hours, 
the particular style of the houses with nooks in the walls, the carpets, and the 
basket work. City life of the Middle Ages can still be observed inside the walls 
of the city, bare of all vegetation. More pleasant for the eye is the country 
around Harar. Green mountains surround the city and many fruits and vege- 
tables—bananas, oranges, lemons, papayas and tomatoes—grow in the fields. 
The various market places of Old Harar, such as the fardz magdla ‘the market of 
the horses’ and gidir magdla ‘the big market,’ are very busy. They are the best 
places for observing the products of the country and the types of people. After 
one has seen the white dresses of the Amhara women, and the plain ones of the 
Tigrean women, he will be agreeably surprised by the dresses in red, yellow and 
green of the Galla women, who are seen everywhere carrying bottles or gourds 
on their heads as they walk or run. Less gay are the black and brown garments 
of the Argobba women coming to the market of Harar. 

I was particularly interested in the adare language. This is a Semitic lan- 
guage spoken only inside the walls of Harar, and with the growth of Amharic 
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influence thru the schools and administration it is likely to disappear. In Harar, 
I checked the linguistic material known thru various works, and collected new 
material for a grammar, a vocabulary of about 2,500 roots and texts in prose 
and poetry.2, Informants were put at my disposal by the Ethiopian govern- 
ment; some of them spoke Amharic, Adare, and Arabic; others also spoke 
French. The student of Harari might still find manuscripts of that language 
written in Arabic characters. I myself acquired a collection of songs in Ancient 
Harari in honor of the prophet Mohammed. It would be of great importance 
for the furtherance of our knowledge of the history of Harar and its Moslem 
population if the Ethiopian government could acquire, or, at least, have copied 
all the existing manuscripts in Adare and Arabic. This would preserve the 
manuscripts which otherwise run the risk of getting lost or being sold privately. 

The region of Harar presents another interest for linguistic work, the Argobba 
language. South of Harar there is a region inhabited by the Argobbas, who 
are of Moslem faith. They are originally from Ifat, northeast of Addis Ababa, 
and at present speak Galla, but a few old people still speak the original language 
of the so-called ‘South-Argobba.’ This language is doomed to disappear. An 
old Argobba came to see me at Harar, but he was not of use as a linguistic 
informant. As I was not equipped to go myself to the Argobba-speaking re- 
gion, I had to give up the study of South-Argobba. However, I had occasion 
later to investigate the dialect of North-Argobba. 


After a stay of six weeks in Harar, I returned to Addis Ababa to prepare for 
a trip to Godjam and Begemder, both north of Addis Ababa. The traveler 
can still go by mule to any of these regions, but he will be only too glad to go 
by truck across the Blue Nile or by plane to Debra Markos, the capital of God- 
jam, 160 miles from Addis Ababa. He reaches Debra Markos by truck in 
approximately two days, by plane in 40 minutes. 

Ethiopian life can best be observed in the region of Godjam. While one 
notices here too modern innovations like the airplane, the school and the ad- 
ministration, the Ethiopian of Godjam and of Gondar is still resistant to things 
not Ethiopian. Debra Markos is a perfect example of what was the ancient 
Ethiopian city. The palace of the Governor dominates the city, and the main 
means of transportation is the mule. The regional chiefs come from their 
provinces accompanied by their servants. The national feast, called gabar, 
is still conducted in the traditional way, and at the end of it one hears the noted 
fukkare or boasting of the warrior in a particular modulation. (However, I 
also attended a gabar given by the Governor for the army, and this reception, 
with its cold meals, had quite a Western character.) But Godjam is more than 
all this. It is intimately linked with the whole religious and political history of 
Ethiopia. 

My interest in Godjam was of a particular nature. In the region of the Blue 
Nile, there was a population called Gafat. This population had a language of 


2 Chansons harari, Rassegna di studi etiopici 6.130-60 (1947). 
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its own, a Semitic language which was still understood, if not spoken, at the end 
of the 18th century. At that time, James Bruce had the Song of Solomon 
translated into various languages, including Gafat. All attempts by recent 
travelers to discover whether Gafat was still spoken were unsuccessful. In 
fact, the inhabitants of Gafat at present speak Amharic, the national language 
of Ethiopia. On the basis of the only document on Gafat preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, I worked out the structure of the language and 
published it in 1945, together with the Gafat text and translation, in the Gafat 
Documents. Intrigued by a remark of the Abyssinian historian, Aleqa Tayye, 
in his History of Abyssinia, published in Amharic in 1927, that the inhabitants 
of Gafat still use their own language when they are among themselves, I tried 
to find out whether this language was still in existence. Dedjazmach Kebbede, 
the Governor of Godjam, took an interest in my investigation. Not being a 
native of Godjam, he was unable to give me direct information, but made an 
inquiry among the elders of the region. This investigation brought me to Burie, 
60 miles north of Debra Markos. 

The reader will understand my disappointment when, instead of the expected 
Gafat, I came across an artificial language, called ‘the left language,’ which 
consisted in inverting the syllables and consonants, like saying éeb instead of 
bet, rdssa instead of sdrra. Also, I was told that some judges in a native court 
knew Gafat, but when I came to see them I found out instead that they were 
interested in Gafat and wanted to study it from my Gafat Documents. Finally, 
after two weeks of inquiry, I found four people, three men and a woman, all of 
them old, from the region of Womberma in the vicinity of the Blue Nile who 
still spoke Gafat. I took them with me to Debra Markos, since the region of 
the Blue Nile was lowland and consequently very hot. 

The work on their language proved to be quite difficult, as the informants 
did not understand the problem of translation. For example, I could not ob- 
tain without difficulty the 3d person of the transitive verb, which they would 
give me together with the suffixed pronouns. Thus, ‘he killed’ they translated 
by ‘he killed him,’ the abstract idea of ‘he killed’ being inconceivable for them. 
A sentence like ‘I am tall’ they rendered by ‘you are tall,’ since ‘I’ would refer 
to their own person, and they are used only to normal conversation. However, 
I obtained the principal features of the language and noticed the difference 
between ‘Old’ and ‘Modern’ Gafat. 

In the city of Djigga, on the road from Debra Markos to Burie, I found a 
manuscript containing historical traditions on Gafat and had it copied. 

The linguist will be interested to know that in my inquiry on Gafat I came 
across special languages, such as that of the merchants, that of the chanters, and 
that of those possessed by spirits. All these people speak Amharic but use for 
professional purposes a more or less artificial language. 


I left Godjam after a stay of a little over four weeks and went by plane to 
Gondar, the capital of Begemder and Semyen. Gondar is situated to the north 
of Godjam at a distance of 200 miles from Debra Markos. If Harar is the cen- 
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ter of Islamic culture in Ethiopia, Gondar was, and in some respect still is, at 
least as tradition goes, the center of the indigenous Ethiopian culture. It was 
the capital of Ethiopia in the 17th century. The various castles of the city, 
and of other places around Gondar, such as Old Gorgora on Lake Tana, bear 
witness to the Portuguese in Ethiopia, who, as is well known, were asked by the 
Ethiopian kings to rescue the country from Arab invasion in the 16th century. 

Gondar is the city of old tradition in learning and in Ethiopian scholarship. 
With its province, it is the center of numerous churches and monasteries. It 
has still preserved the old style in liturgical chanting, and the entire province 
has probably the finest preserved Ethiopic manuscripts and old Ethiopian 
paintings. Gondar is the most appropriate place for research in traditional 
history, liturgy, and religious problems. It is true that Ethiopian scholars are 
attracted by Addis Ababa, and Gondar is losing its value as a cultural center, 
but treasures of tradition still lie hidden in the churches and monasteries, and 
the priests and monks still can reveal much information on the ancient history 
of Ethiopia. 

The student of linguistics has an opportunity to examine the dialectal differ- 
ences between the Amharic of Gondar and that of Shoa, and also finds himself 
in the center of the Cushitic languages of Agau. The student of things Ethio- 
pian will not limit himself to a stay in Gondar, but will travel in the whole of 
the province of Begemder to see its monasteries and churches, and will in par- 
ticular go for a boat ride on Lake Tana, the description of which would go far 
beyond this report.? He will be rewarded not only by the literary treasures 
and relics of the ancient Ethiopians, but also by the sight of the green mountains, 
the deep valleys, and the numerous attractive islands of Lake Tana. Of these 
I visited Old Gorgora on which there are remains of an ancient castle, and the 
Island of Daga Stefanos. People of the region affirm that the monastery of 
Daga Stefanos has a manuscript in Ethiopian script in a language which is not 
Ethiopic. Unfortunately, I was unable to see the manuscript, the chief of the 
monastery being absent that day, and the monks did not know anything about 
it, or perhaps were unwilling to show it. I could see, however, a 15th century 
golden cross of King Zar’a Ya‘qob, as so claimed by the monks; a sword given to 
one of the Ethiopian kings, with an illegible inscription in Geez and a few words 
in Latin; and the mummified bodies of King Fasil and his son Dawid. 

I also visited in Gorgora the Woyto, the hippopotamus hunters, to get some 
information on their language,‘ but all of them spoke only Amharic, and knew 
nothing about any language of their own. 


My main interest in Begemder lay in studying the problem of the Falashas, 
that is, the Ethiopians of Jewish faith. The existence of Jews in Ethiopia was 
brought to the attention of the Western world as early as the 12th century. 
Beginning in the 18th century, various travelers visited the Falashas, but most 


3 Major R. Cheesman, Lake Tana and the Blue Nile. 
* Marcel Cohen, Vocabulaire Woyto, in his Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional 358-71 
(1939). 
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of them had a missionary interest which appreciably diminishes the usefulness 
and objectivity of their reports. 

I had already made contact with Aleqga Taamrat Emmanuel in Addis Ababa, 
as well as with Ato Taddese Yakob, the Director of Customs of Ethiopia. 
These men recommended me to the Falashas living in Gondar. There I was 
greatly assisted by some young Falasha men working for the government. My 
stay and work in the region of Gondar was facilitated in the most generous way 
by Bitwaddad Andarge, Governor of the province, a son-in-law of the Emperor, 
and by Princess Tenegn Worg. They provided me with mules, a tent, kitchen 
ware, guides and a good cook. The news of my departure for the region of 
Uzaba, Southeast of Gondar, a region entirely inhabited by Falashas, preceded 
me, and after a mule ride of an hour I was met by two young Falashas armed 
with rifles, who appeared at the top of a hill. This was the vanguard. An hour 
later I was confronted by fifty Falashas, young and old, armed with rifles and 
sticks, emerging from a thicket. The strong, resolute expression of these men, 
in the surrounding of the high mountains, helped me to understand the times 
when the Falashas fought for many centuries against the Ethiopian kings for 
their independence. Accompanied by these fifty men I continued my journey, 
crossing rivers and valleys and climbing mountains. Shortly before.I arrived 
at the village of Ambworo where I intended to pitch camp, one of the Falashas 
blew a trumpet, and from all directions men came to meet me. Finally the 
village was in sight, and on the top of a hill the priests, clad in ceremonial garb 
and all of them sheltered by umbrellas, received me with prayers in Geez, ac- 
companied by the beating of drums and the sounding of a gong. The old women 
of the village came too. According to the Ethiopian custom they uttered shouts 
of joy sounding like alall alall. When we sat down outside my tent, I explained 
to them that my intention was to get acquainted with their way of life. They 
promised me their cooperation and kept their promise. It was Passover and 
consequently no one worked in the whole village. We gathered every day in 
the synagogue. Priests and men, old and young, to the best of their knowledge 
answered all my questions concerning their life. I visited all the neighboring 
villages and never came back from any of these visits without a goat or hens or 
eggs brought to me from all the Falasha huts. I also spent some days with the 
Falashas of the region of Seqelt, where I visited their monks. In this way I 
gathered information on the most important phases of the cultural, religious 
and social life of the Falashas. 

Not only did the Falashas receive me most cordially, but nearly everywhere in 
Begemder the Ethiopians demonstrated their traditional hospitality. I shall 
never forget the reception in Gana Yohannes, in the region of Segelt, where the 
monks of the monastery situated on the top of a mountain received me with 
prayers, and where the governor of Seqelt came to meet me with 50 of his men 
and gave a copious gabar in my honor. 


In May, the small rains made their appearance and I went back to Addis 
Ababa. It is not easy to travel in the interior during the rainy season. In 
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some regions, it is completely impossible. I might add that during the dry 
season, which lasts from October to June-July, the climate of the highland is 
very pleasant, not too hot in the day and cool at night. The same cannot be 
said of the lowland, where the heat is made more disagreeable by the presence of 
many flies. 

I intended to undertake a trip to the region of Ankober, to the north of Addis 
Ababa, to investigate North-Argobba, a language doomed to disappear (see 
above). However, I felt the effects of fatigue and decided to work on Argobba 
with informants found in Addis Ababa. An Argobba Moslem woman, and 
occasionally a man, were my main informants, and with their help I gathered 
enough material for an analysis of the language. 

Before leaving Addis Ababa, I had the privilege to be received once more by 
the Emperor. This time the conversation, which lasted for half an hour, was in 
Amharic. I gave to the Emperor a detailed report on my linguistic activity in 
the country. 

I left Addis Ababa Tuesday, June 11, by bus for Asmara. We started our 
journey at 7 o’clock in the morning, arrived at Dessie at night, took a rest for an 
hour, traveled the whole night, and arrived at Sanafe, the frontier-town between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Wednesday at 8 o’clock in the evening. We passed the 
night in Sanafe, and Thursday morning we arrived at Asmara. The distance 
from Addis Ababa to Asmara is a little over 600 miles. I could have traveled by 
plane, but the trip by bus gave me the opportunity of crossing the whole of 
Ethiopia, the province of Tigre, and a part of Eritrea. The road across the 
high mountains starting at May Caw is very impressive. The general impres- 
sion one gains from the northern part of Tigre and Eritrea is different from the 
remaining part of Ethiopia. Eritrea has a desert appearance. The camel is 
encountered frequently on the roads; the mule, of course, is used for the moun- 
tains. As for Asmara, it has the aspect of a European city; it also has a native 
section. Eritrea is at present under British Military Administration. 

Beside the Cushitic and Nilotic languages spoken in Eritrea, the Semitic 
languages of Tigrigna and Tigre are used. Tigrigna being relatively well known, 
I concentrated on Tigre. To do this I established myself in the city of Keren, 
58 miles northwest of Asmara. Keren is a pleasant town, of a very ‘oriental’ 
aspect. I checked there the material previously published on Tigre, and was 
able to supplement our knowledge in the domain of the grammar and to re- 
examine the vocabulary of Tigre which I had brought together from previously 
published works.* The Tigre dialect spoken in Keren is Beni Mensa. Keren 
is also a convenient place for the study of Bilin, and occasionally of other Cushi- 
tic languages. 

Beside my linguistic work I visited the various parts of the region, and par- 
ticularly the port of Massawa, the monasteries of Debra Sina and of Debra 
Bizen, well known in the church history of Ethiopia. 

The student of Ethiopia will be greatly interested in Eritrea if he is reminded 


5 Supplementary observations on Tigre grammar, JAOS 68. 127-39 (1948). 
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of the fact that the population of Eritrea is half Christian, half Moslem; that the 
Italians lived in Eritrea for about fifty years and left there traces of Western 
culture; that ethnically the population is of various origin; that it has many 
interesting monasteries; that Semitic, Cushitic, and Nilotic languages are spoken 
there and finally that the historical ties of Eritrea and of the remaining part of 
Ethiopia are of the greatest importance for the future of the country. 

A part of my linguistic and ethnographic work were the various recordings of 
music, songs and texts I made in the different regions. I recorded Amhara, 
Chaha, Aymallal, Harari, Tigrigna, Galla, Somali, and Arabic music; religious 
songs in Geez; prayers of the Falashas in Geez; and texts in Amharic, Chaha, 
and Harari. 

The reader who knows something about Ethiopia will miss much not men- 
tioned in this description. Nothing has been said about the Dankali, the 
Somali, the Sidamo, the Agau and other peoples. The reason is simply that, as 
I stated in the beginning, my interest on this trip was a survey of the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, and consequently I visited those only regions in which 
these languages are spoken. I hope that on another trip I shall be able to visit 
other regions and investigate the Cushitic languages. 

I left Asmara by plane for Cairo, sailed July 12 on the Saturnia and arrived in 
New York July 28, 1947. 

In concluding, I should like to reiterate my thanks to those already mentioned 
who made this trip possible; to the American officials, Mr. Felix Cole, formerly 
American Minister to Ethiopia, and Mr. William H. Beach, Consul General, 
who manifested great interest and understanding of scientific work; to Col. 
G. K. N. Trevaskis, Keren; to Prince Makonnen, Duke of Harar; to the many 
Ethiopian officials, and particularly to His Excellency Ato Aklilou Habte Wold, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs; Ato Akale Worq, Director of the Ministry of 
Education; Blatta Ayyele Gebre, Vice-Governor of Harar; Dedjazmach Keb- 
bede, Governor of Godjam; the Princess Tenegn Worq; Bitwdded Andarge, 
son-in-law of the Emperor and Governor of Begemder; Col. Waqdijira, of Harar; 
Col. Kefle, of the Ministry of Interior. Their cordial cooperation was extremely 
helpful for the accomplishment of my task. I also want to thank my many 
Ethiopian friends, and in particular Aleqa Taamrat Emmanuel, Abba Jeréme 
Gebre Muse, Abba Francois Markos, Abba Gebre Iyasous Haylu, Ato Amda 
Mikael, and Lt. Col. Aseffa Ayyene, as well as the man in the street who helped 
me to feel and to understand Ethiopia. My gratitude goes particularly to His 
Majesty, the Emperor Haile Sellasie, whose sincere interest and approval of my 
project guaranteed me the willing cooperation of the Ethiopian people. 


Asia Institute, New York. 
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Giovanni NeEncIon1, Idealismo e realismo nella scienza del linguaggio, La 

Nuova Italia Editrice, Publishers. Firenze 1946. 

The renewed interest in the social aspect of language evidenced at the Four- 
teenth National Congress of Philosophy held in Italy in 1940 brought about a 
re-evaluation of the dominant Crocian concepts, and heralded a movement 
towards a ‘realistic’ view of language. The importance and the meaning of that 
opposition to the linguistic idealism of Croce has recently been clearly voiced 
in G. Nencioni’s work, Idealismo e realismo nella scienza del linguaggio. That 
a valid philosophy of language must be arrived at from concrete linguistic 
experience and not by philosophic speculation from without is the motivating 
thought of the book. The primacy of the linguistic experience does not repre- 
sent an uncritical repudiation of Crocian esthetics in Nencioni’s thought, but 
rather acknowledges the validity of the science of linguistics in determining its 
end and nature and thus saves it from the sterile exclusiveness to which Crocian 
thought consigns it. ‘ 

The book, as Croce has observed, is accurate and well informed. The doc- 
trines of the Italian idealists, including Gentile, are clearly defined. A particu- 
lar study is made of the two linguists who most closely adhere to the principles 
of that school, G. Bertoni and K. Vossler, followed by a review of the criticism 
of their work given by the most prominent linguists who have in common an 
idealistic, but not exclusively esthetic, concept of language. Notwithstanding 
the diversity of their positions, a stand common to all is the acceptance of the 
reality of the language that falls outside of the concrete individual expression. 
At this point, after a mention of G. Devoto’s proposal of a complete break be- 
tween philosophy and linguistics,! which he considers futile since philosophizing 
is proper to all activities of the mind, the author turns to study the contribution 
of the linguists to the present theory of language. The brief historical sketch 
from the time of Bopp to the moderns does indicate that certain conclusions of 
modern Italian idealists were gradually being reached by the speculations of 
the linguists independently of philosophical speculation. The philosophy of 
language as elaborated by the linguists was approaching the ‘idealistic’ position 
but was not identical with it. The specific difference was that the linguists’ 
concept of language was not exclusively tied to that of concrete individual 
expression but remained a reality distinct from the speaker. The author re- 
pudiates certain of Schuchardt’s theories, notably that of language as ‘becom- 
ing,’ holding that it was abandoned in practice. Continuing in the main stream 
of linguistic tradition, the author advances in the conclusion of his work a theory 
of language as institution, which he proposes as a substitute for the too narrow 
Crocian concept. 

If, as Croce claims, the only linguistic reality is the concrete expression, there 
is no language but that which the speaker creates in expressing himself; language 


1 Atti del XIV Congresso Nazionale di Filosofia 241-2. 
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is expression. All linguistic phenomena outside of expression are designated by 
Croce as far pratico (practical activity).2 The linguist, in studying language as 
a reality independent of the speaker, is not studying language but rather phe- 
nomena outside of expression, a study of circumstances which have no validity 
per se but only acquire it as subject matter for the historian. Language as 
esthetics or history; either, or. Obviously such a theory (Linguistica come este- 
tica generale) presents difficulties, in spite of its fecundity in some linguistic 
circles. Idiomatic unity, linguistic feeling (sentimento linguistico), the existence 
of a historical language, which are the very matter of linguistic studies, are 
considered mere pedagogic abstractions. How can a linguist work, Nencioni 
asks, with a theory which denies the nature and very reality of the object of his 
studies? The works of G. Bertoni and K. Vossler are studied in this light. 
Nencioni shows convincingly in the case of Bertoni the contradiction of praxis 
and theory, in which the validity of the former is frequently maintained only at 
the expense of the latter. The study of Vossler’s similar difficulties is not as 
convincing, since it fails to mention one of his essential works, Geist und Kultur 
in der Sprache and also neglects to consider the judgment of Amado Alonso in 
this regard (cf. preface to his translation of Vossler’s Gesammelte Aufsatze zur 
Sprachphilosophie, Editorial Losada, S. A., Buenos Aires). The consequent 
criticisms of the Vosslerian school range from Bartoli’s famous comment, ‘glotio- 
sofia’, to K. Jaberg’s thoro criticism. Mentioned also are the judgment of E. 
G. Parodi that the nature of language should be seen from its concrete study, and 
the criticisms of Iordan and Von Wartburg. All accept the reality of language 
existing outside of and limiting the individual, the dichotomy, as DeSaussure 
ambiguously termed it, of ‘la langue et le langage’. Language to linguists is a 
far more complex phenomenon than it appears to be in Croce’s ‘expression.’ 
Nencioni substantiates the above-mentioned views, referring in addition to the 
work of the linguistic-psychological schools, and points out K. Biihler and H. 
Delacroix’s joint acceptance of the reality of the language which precedes, 
limits and conditions the speaker. Reference is also made to the Prague school 
and its dissension with the Vosslerian stand. 

Altho in some respects favoring his analysis of language, the author is not a 
follower of DeSaussure. Nencioni is aware of the simplification involved in 
equating language with communication, of the difficulty of the distinction be- 
tween la langue et le langage; yet he prefers that thesis to the Crocian. His 
theory of language as institution is suggested by comparative studies of linguis- 
tics and jurisprudence, specifically the work of Flavio Lopez de Ofiate, to whom 
the book is dedicated. Language is viewed as an intersubjective, superindi- 
vidual reality which, allowing for the creative element in the speaker, is an in- 
strument for comprehension between the speaker and listener, a system of func- 
tions. The author’s comparison of linguistics and jurisprudence refers to the 
works of not only Lopez de Ofiate, but also A. Pagliaro, A. Gaudenzi, and others, 


2 Cf. Estetica, Chapter 18; also Problemi di Estetica 141-226, especially 205, La ‘‘crisi’’ 
della linguistica. 
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all of which, unfortunately, are unavailable in the libraries of the metropolitan 
area. 

Croce’s answer has come soon.’ Reiterating his original assertions, he en- 
larges upon the concept of far pratico, defining the word as a spiritualized sign 
determined by the will. He does not deepen the problems but rather simplifies 
one, that of substratum, so well studied in the past by Ascoli. He derides the 
concept of the linguist, a pure scientist divorced from history, an end to which no 
modern linguist aspires. 

As it has already been pointed out,‘ Croce, lacking concrete linguistic expe- 
rience, often does not meet problems of that science. Conversely, Nencioni 
has shown that a study of those problems has often given rise to and solved 
problems of a philosophical nature. 

Nencioni’s work is important especially in what it denies for those interested 
in the relation of Crocian esthetics to the study of linguistics. As such it merits 
to be known better, particularly in this country. It is to be regretted, however, 
that no mention is made of the works of L. Spitzer, E. Cassirer and G. Calogero. 


St. John’s University Serce HucHEs 


AmeErRINDO CamILLI, Pronuncia e Grafia dell’Italiano. Seconda edizione rive- 
duta. (Biblioteca di Lingua Nostra, II.) Pp. 123. Firenze, G. C. San- 
soni, 1947. 

In 1942, the eminent Italian phonetician Amerindo Camilli published the 
first edition of this brief but very useful compendium of Italian phonetics and 
orthography. The first edition was quickly exhausted during the war years; 
the book under review is a new revised edition. An exposition of the general 
principles of phonetics (5-14) is followed by chapters on the individual sounds 
of Italian (15-37), and on variants in standard pronunciation (38-42) and sub- 
standard variants (43-6). A series of short chapters then treat of combinations 
of sounds: clusters of vowels and semi-vowels (47-51) and of consonants (52-3); 
syllabication (54-5); stress (56-61); and sentence-sandhi (62-73). A brief 
interlude entitled ‘Lingua Toscana in Bocca Romana’, comparing Roman and 
Tuscan pronunciation (74-7), serves as transition to a lengthy chapter on 
spelling and punctuation (78-104). The book is concluded by two pages of 
advice to foreigners (105-6), a series of literary passages oi prose and poetry 
in narrow phonetic transcription (107-19), and one example of a proposed broad 
transcription (121-3). ‘ 

Camilli’s book is above all practical. It is intended for the use of two main 
types of students: native speakers of Italian who seek information concerning 
the phonetics of their own language, and non-native speakers who study Italian 
phonetics at an advanced stage of the learning process. Such students will 
find this book extremely helpful and valuable. Camilli’s presentation and dis- 


* Quaderni della Critica 6.33-7 (November 1946). 
4T. Bolleli’s review in La Rassegna d’Italia, May 1947. 
‘Pp. 101-2. 
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cussion of his material is full and complete, without the minutiae of a detailed 
treatise. It brings together into one place a great deal of information that has 
hitherto been available only in scattered articles (cf. the items listed in the 


‘reviewer’s Bibliography of Italian Linguistics §§1687—-20) or else in more or less 


garbled form in the introductions of school grammars. That the information 
is accurate and trustworthy, goes without saying; the only point on which a 
query occurs offhand is Camilli’s description of Italian [n] (in such a word as 
inno ‘hymn’) as ‘alveolar’ (8, 24); other phoneticians’ descriptions and the re- 
viewer’s own observation would class Italian [n] as a dental, articulated in the 
same position as [t d]. 

Since the book is designed chiefly for literate native speakers and for foreign 
learners of Italian, its discussion is couched primarily in terms understandable 
to such users. There is no detailed discussion of the formation of the individual 
sounds, and the IPA transcription (which is used thruout) is defined only in 
terms of Italian letters (10). Even in the sections not specifically devoted to 
orthography, the discussion is related primarily to Italian spelling, as in the 
tables of sounds (16-22), and the treatment of sounds and letters which are not 
in one-to-one correspondence (22-34). Historical considerations are intro- 
duced fairly often, whenever the pronunciation of a word can be correlated with 
its etymological origin. These aspects of the book might not meet with the 
full approval of rigid descriptivists; but this approach is well suited to its prin- 
cipal users—people who already know Italian, have learned its conventional 
spelling, and have had some training in Latin. 

Nor is Camilli averse to normative aims. At various points, he makes pro- 
posals for improving spelling or for preferring one pronunciation to another. 
In general, his suggestions are sensible and intelligent, as when he proposes to 
replace the anomalous spellings sogguadro and bigquadro by socquadro and 
bicquadro (24), or when he suggests the trial of the spellings 6 ‘I have’, di ‘you 
have’, @ ‘he has’ and dnno ‘they have’ (instead of ho, hai, ha and hanno) in 
‘scritture non propriamente letterarie che, non avendo scrupoli, possono benis- 
simo essere un campo sperimentale per le ortografie in prova’ (27). Camilli is 
no ultra-conservative purist of the type of Lionardo Salviati or Antonio Cesari; 
his attitude is rather that of the moderate and forward-looking ‘neo-purism’ 
represented in modern Italian linguistics by Bruno Migliorini and the journal 
Lingua Nostra, and he recognizes the relative nature of ‘good’ speech in such 
passages as the following: ‘... non esiste un tipo di pronuncia assolutamente 
buono, e i diversi tipi riguardati come “buoni” valgono non per sé, ma secondo 
le persone, i modi, le circostanze’ (13). 

The more advanced phonemicist also may benefit from Camilli’s presentation. 
Camilli himself never quite takes the step from phonetics to phonemics; he 
occasionally uses the term fonema (e.g. ‘Caratteristiche dei fonemi italiani,’ 
34), but always in the Grammontian sense of ‘speech-sound,’ and his viewpoint 
is always that of the practical phonetician. Camilli’s broad transcription 
(121-3) is essentially phonemic, and corresponds in almost all respects to the 
phonemic transcription proposed by the reviewer in I[talica 21.72-82 (1944). 
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But Camilli does not use or even mention the techniques of phonemic analysis 
that have been developed, in Europe as well as in America, in recent years. As 
a result, his discussion sometimes fails to emphasize the difference between 
significant and non-significant distinctions. For instance, he puts on the same 
plane the three degrees of consonant articulation in Italian (‘grado tenue’, as 
in the ¢ of moto; ‘grado medio’, as in the ¢ of morto; and ‘grado rafforzato’ as in 
the long [t:] of motto), without mentioning explicitly that the first two types of 
articulation are restricted to single consonants and are in complementary dis- 
tribution, whereas the third occurs in long consonants, which are phonemically 
geminate clusters and in contrast with the two types of single consonants. But 
Camilli presents all the relevant facts, and the phonemicist can take his material 
and base further analysis on it—which is, after all, what we most desire in a 
work on phonetics. 

Camilli’s Pronuncia e Grafia dell’Italiano is, in short, a very good book, and 
one which fills a need that has long been felt. In this country, every teacher of 
advanced Italian conversation will find it useful, along with Migliorini’s semi- 
modern treatment of Italian grammar in his La Lingua Nazionale (Florence 
1941 and later editions). The linguistician working in Italian or comparative 
Romance will find it equally helpful. We may wish Camilli’s book a long life 
and many new editions. 


Cornell University Rosert A. Haut Jr. 


Henri Fuieiscu, Introduction d l'étude des langues sémitiques. Eléments de 
bibliographic. Initiation 4 |’Islam 4. 147 pp. Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris 
1947. 

The Semitic languages were among the first to be studied, and yet the com- 
parative grammar of Semitic still remains to be written. Any book therefore 
which facilitates the study of Semitic as a whole is to be welcomed. The book 
under review is not a comparative grammar of Semitic; it is, as the title indicates, 
an introduction to the study of the Semitic languages. As such it is mainly 
concerned with the classification of the languages, the primitive habitat of the 
Semites, and a survey of the languages and their main dialects. For each sec- 
tion the author gives the bibliography either in the body of the book or, less 
satisfactorily, in the footnotes. Due to war conditions, the author could not 
obtain the most recent publications, but many of these are to be found in the 
additions. Indices of authors cited, of geographical and personal names of 
the languages and dialects, and a map of the Near East close the book. 

This work is very useful for what it gives. The student interested in the 
‘instruments de travail’ (grammars and dictionaries) of any particular language 
will find the pertinent information. However, if he looks for studies dealing 
with a particular grammatical problem, say the plural in Semitic, the expression 
of tenses or the like, he will not find the answer in Fleisch’s book. As long as 
we have no comparative grammar of Semitic which fully meets our needs, it 
would be desirable to have at least a guide not only for general studies of Sem- 
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itic or of each particular language, but also for any particular grammatical prob- 
lem which confronts the student. 

Here are some minor observations on the book. 

P. 15-6. The author enumerates some general descriptions of the Semitic 
languages. At first sight the reader misses the comparative grammars of Sem- 
itic, which he will find only on p. 30 under ‘Ouvrages spéciaux.’ This division is 
rather disturbing and unnecessary inasmuch as nearly all the comparative gram- 
mars also contain descriptions of the Semitic languages. Consequently, the 
author should have combined the two sections under one heading. 

Since F. adds personal observations on the value of some of the comparative 
grammars (31) he should have mentioned that Zimmern’s Vergeichende Gram- 
matik is the first Semitic grammar with comparisons in Hamito-Semitic. 

The author’s comment on DeLacy O’Leary’s Comparative Grammar, ‘ouvrage 
original a consulter’, is too favorable; see the critical notes by R. Kent, Linguistic 
science and the Orientalist, in JAOS 55, 121-9 (1935). 

P. 17 note. The author gives a list of orientalist periodicals in which Semitic 
is treated, and adds that this list is not intended to be complete. He should, 
however, have mentioned Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Language, Museon, Oriente Moderno, and Lesho- 
nenu (in Hebrew). Some of the recent periodicals are: Rassegna di studi etiopici, 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, Word. In the list of journals, the author un- 
fortunately omits the abbreviations of many. 

P. 19. In Canaanite, the author should have added Moabitic. 

P. 20. The author divides South Semitic into Arabic and South Arabic, the 
latter divided into peninsular (Ancient and Modern South Arabic) and Ethiopic. 
The author apparently follows J. Cantineau in the choice of the term ‘South 
Arabic’ for the whole group (‘Accadien et Sudarabique’ in BSL 33.175-204). 
I think that this term is misleading and have proposed instead the term ‘South- 
East Semitic’ (J AOS 63.4-14, 1943) for South Arabic and Ethiopic. 

P. 20-2. Speaking of the common characteristic features of Semitic the 
author mentions one, namely the triliteral nature of the root. But there are 
more characteristic features. Thus, in phonology, the laryngeals and the em- 
phatics, altho they occur in some other languages, are no doubt striking. In 
morphology I would also mention the suffixed pronouns joined to the noun 
having the value of the possessive adjective; the prefixes serving to form the 
derived stems, such as the causative, reflexive, passive, and so on, as well as 
internal modification of the root, such as gemination of the second radical 
(‘intensive’ or 2d form of Arabic), insertion of the vowel 4a after the 1st radical 
(‘conative’ or 3d form of Arabic), and so on. 

P. 22 ff. The author gives a good survey of studies on the primitive habitat 
of the Semites. We miss the books of W. H. Worrell, A Study of Races in the 
Ancient Near East, Cambridge 1927; and of G. Levi della Vida, Les sémites et 
leur réle dans Vhistoire religieuse, Paris 1938. In the section on Kurdistan 
(23) there is no bibliographical indication at all. 
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P. 36. Among the ‘instruments de travail’ for Accadian, the Reallexicon 
der Assyriologie should be mentioned. 

P. 39. Among the characteristic features of Accadian, the author cites the 
derived stems which are not found in Arabic. The comparison with Arabic 
might be the most convenient, but it would be better to keep the comparisons in 
general Semitic terms, and not to compare one particular Semitic language with 
another one. 

P. 39, note 1. Does Fleisch mean to say that the Geez causative ‘agatiala 
is reformed after ’istagatiala? Is not ‘agattala rather the causative of the type B 
qattala (intensive in form but not in meaning)? 

P. 40. For the position of the Accadian verb at the end of the sentence it 
should be noted that in Amharic too the verb is put at the end. Like in Ac- 
cadian, this final position of the verb is perhaps due to a non-Semitic language 
(Cushitic in the case of Amharic). 

P. 50. It is not so certain that North-West Semitic has no case endings 
(nominative, genitive, accusative); traces of them are found in Hebrew. 

P.53 ff. Among the Hebrew dictionaries the one (in Hebrew) by Eliezer 
ben Yahouda, Millon halléson ha‘ibrit hayé3éné wéthahddasd (Berlin 1908-46) 
should have been mentioned inasmuch as the author mentions dictionaries in 
Arabic. The Hebrew-English Dictionary by A. S. Waldstein, Jerusalem 1929, 
is useful. 

P. 57 note. In the question of the position of Ugaritic mention should be 
made of the article by A. Goetze, Is Ugaritic a Canaanite dialect? in Language 
17, 127-138 (1941). 

P. 59, note 1. There is now a new edition of Ugaritic Grammar by C. H. 
Gordon. 

P. 66 ff. The exposé on Aramaic is enlightening. The reader would expect, 
however, a special chapter on Samaritan which unfortunately is left to note 3 
of p. 74. 

P. 75. For Palestinian-Christian mention should be made of the book by 
Hugo Odeberg, Short grammar of Galilaean Aramaic, in Acta Universitatis 
Lundensis, N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 36, No. 4, 177 pp. (1939). I did not have occasion 
to see the book, but I suppose that it deals with the Palestinian-Christian dialect. 

P. 93. For the position of the modern South Arabic dialects of Botahari and 
Harsusi, see my article ‘Four modern South Arabic languages’ in Word 3, 180- 
203 (1947). Among the modern South Arabic languages the dialect of Curia 
Muria could be added; see my article, ‘The position of the dialect of Curia Muria 
in modern South Arabic’ BSOAS 12.5-19 (1947). 

P. 112. For the bibliography of the spoken Arabic languages the author 
refers the reader to his Les verbes d allongement vocalique interne. Since the 
Introduction a V’étude des langues sémitiques is meant as a guide for the reader it 
seems more reasonable to include in it the bibliography of the modern Arabic 
languages without referring the reader to another book. Besides, the author 
gives in note 2 a list of grammars of spoken Arabic, but there is no particular 
reason fpr mentioning only the dialects of Syria, Morocco, Algiers, Mauritania, 
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and some others, but not all of them. For Maltese, the recent book by E. F. 
Sutchiffe, A Grammar of the Maltese language, London 1936, should be given 
instead of Vasali’s grammar of 1827. 

P. 113. The author mentions some features of Arabic, but we miss a heading 
for this section. 

P. 115. To the differences between the Arabic and ‘South-Arabic’ of the 
author (but see above p. 20), the formation of the verbal stems (such as the 
causative not only of the basic stem, but also of the 2d and 3d form, and so on), 
and perhaps the formation of the frequentative in Ethiopic and probably in 
Epigraphic South Arabic, could be added. 

P. 119, note 1. Among the histories of Ethiopic literature, the one by J. M. 
Harden, An Introduction to the Ethiopic Christian Literature, London 1926, 
could have been mentioned, altho it is not an original contribution. 

There is no particular reason to give a five page survey of Ethiopic literature 
(119-23) even tho this literature is ‘si peu connue des lecteurs francais.’ Since 
the author did give the survey, a chapter should have been devoted to the Ethiop- 
ian sawdsew, that is the Geez-Amharic vocabularies, and the semi-grammars of 
Geez written by Ethiopians. 

P. 124. I do not think that there are only three Tigrigna dialects, namely 
Akkele Guzay, Adoua and Hamasen. What should be said is that we have 
some information on these three dialects, but that there are many more dialects 
we do not know. 

To the grammars of Tigrigna, the one by C. Conti Rossini, Lingua Tigrina 
(1940), should be added. 

P. 125. For Tigre again there are more dialects that those mentioned by the 
author. To the Tigre dictionaries the one in the Grammatica della lingua Tigre 
should be added. 

P. 128. The Gurage dialect of inor is the same as annamor; in fact, inor is 
the Gurage name, while annamor is the Amharic name for the same dialect. 

The dialect of maskan is more closely related to muher than to chaha. 

P. 129. Gafat is still spoken, at least by some individuals. I found four 
informants in the province of Womberma, near the Blue Nile, who still spoke 
the language. 

P. 133, to page 33, n. 1. Among the ‘ouvrages généraux’ there are, of course, 
many more than the Beitrdge and the Neue Beitrdége by Noeldeke. The author 
should have included in this section books such as Barth, Die Nominalbildung 
in den semitischen Sprachen; H. Bauer, Die Tempora; Marcel Cohen, Le sys- 
téme verbal sémitique; Nyberg, Wortbildung mit Prafixen, to cite only a few. 

It is an easy task for a reviewer to point out this or that omission, and this or 
that wrong interpretation. I would therefore, like to reassure the author that 
these minor observations are not meant to detract from the value of the book, 
which will unquestionably be of great service to the student seeking an introduc- 
tion into the study of Semitic. 


Asia Institute . Wotr LeEsiau 
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Morris SwapesH, Chinese in your Pocket. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 

1948. Pp. xvi + 158. 

Tho this handbook is a purely practical introduction to Mandarin Chinese, 
linguists would not be wasting their time examining it. 

To say that a language is difficult does not mean much. It depends of course 
for whom. But there is little doubt that learning Chinese is considered a tre- 
mendous job by most Europeans and Americans. And it certainly is if thereby 
we mean not only speaking fluently but also being able to read Chinese literature 
generally. But the same would apply to practically any old cultural language. 
Mastering French, for instance, is a lifelong task, and yet this fact does not 
deter some people from working toward it. Provided one starts from the be- 
ginning and does not insist on mastering all the niceties at once, even languages 
with a long tradition should not prove too difficult. Instructors have, for cen- 
turies, been laying stress on the intricacies, which they call beauties, of the 
languages they teach. For a change, what about making the approach to 
foreign languages as easy as possible without distorting linguistic reality? It 
is a fact that people of all countries get along in daily life with a comparatively 
small vocabulary and, what is probably still more important, with a fairly re- 
stricted number of grammatical and syntactic patterns. It is all very well to 
say that one derives little enrichment from talks with shopkeepers and waiters. 
But, whether one converses with a scholar or a mechanic, the basic structure of 
the language will remain the same, and, if one feels at home with the mechanic, 
he will soon pick out from his learned interlocutor the words and turns he still 
misses. 

Teaching the basic patterns of spoken Chinese, both phonologic and syntactic, 
is what Swadesh does in his book. In addition, he manages, as Professor Yuen 
Ren Chao puts it in his introduction to the little volume, to bring ‘home the 
truth that this is the language of real people in their everyday talk,’ a truth 
which, in the case of Chinese, even linguists are apt to forget. 

The author is perfectly right to require, even from the wide public he wants to 


reach, that they get used to a transcription which does not follow the vagaries @& 


of English spelling, but reproduces the phonemic pattern of Mandarin. Thereby 
the student will unconsciously get a feeling for the phonemic system. And yet, 
when establishing a practical transcription, both the foreign phonic habits and 
those of the students should always be kept in mind. Swadesh does this except 
perhaps in one point: I wonder whether it would not have been preferable to use 
different letters for the most divergent allophones of the a phoneme? Explain- 
ing that, whether written o or e, it is felt by the Chinese as one and the same 
sound, might have sufficed to preserve the obvious advantages of the phonemic 
treatment. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 
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STYLE SHEET 


1. Type copy, double-spaced thruout. Leave very wide left and right margins. 
| Number pages in upper right corner. Keep carbon copy and send original copy to the 
» editor. 

| 2. Begin article with title and author’s name. Place of writing (uaiversity or town) 
+ is shown at end, left hand side. In reviews and short communications, the writer’s name 
» appears at the end, right hand side, instead of at the beginning. 

3. Number footnotes serially thruout article. Place footnote number as a simple super- 
' script both in the article and at the beginning of the note itself. Type all footnotes double- 


» spaced on a separate sheet or sheets at the end of the article. 


4. Cite linguistic forms in italics. Translations in single quotes immediately after, 
» without any punctuation intervening. For example, land ‘come’. 

| 5. Indicate italics by a single underliue, smaLL capitaLs by double underline, LARGE 
| CAPITALS by triple underline under small letters in the typescript. 

6. Long quotes, intended to be printed in small type, should be typed exactly the same 
as other material, that is, double-spaced. Write ‘small type’ in the margin with a bracket 
| to show the lines to which it applies. 
© 7. Use single quotation marks, except for quotes within quotes. Omit unnecessary 
3 punctuation. Avoid brackets within brackets. 

_ 8. For words that have two established spellings, use the simpler one. Examples: 
> tho, thru, thoro, draft, rime, maneuver, esthetic, medieval, honor, color, mold, gage, 

» dialog, cigaret, ax, sulfur. 

J 9. For references, follow these examples: Leonard Bloomfield, Language 38 (New York 
| 1933); Arthur Ernest Davies, Mechanism, Meaning and Teleology in Behavior, Am. Journal 
of Psychology 37.1 ff. (1926). Use p. or pp. only when necessary for clarity. 


SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 


1. Before submitting manuscript go over it for clarity and style. Make it as intelligible 
and as easy to read as possible. Avoid complicated sentences. Use technical vocabulary 
sparingly, so that non-specialists also may understand. 

2. Make your article as brief asis possible without sacrificing clarity. Leave out material 
that is not strictly pertinent to the problem; develop secondary points only to the extent 
required to establish or support the main point. Organize the material so that it is not 
necessary to repeat arguments in different parts of the same paper. In referring to already 
published and easily accessible material, try to summarize concisely rather than to quote 
long passages. 

3. Reserve footnotes mainly for bibliographic references. Do not include notes on side 
issues that wander from the theme of the article and do not put into notes matters that 
ought to be integrated into the article itself. 

4. In choosing a notation for the language treated, take the simplest satisfactory one 
among those in general use. Sometimes innovations are in order, but in all cases avoid 
cumbersome systems and symbols that are hard to print. 
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